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OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORIOGRAPHY AND 
REVELATION 
B 
CANON C. s SIMPSON 


D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford University 


My intention in this article is to consider the work of the Hebrew 
historians in the light of a thesis to which, I suppose, most readers 
would subscribe in one form or another—that the self-revelation of God 
was mediated through historical events and inspired response thereto. 
I am inclined to think that this is, perhaps, not so simple a thesis 
as was commonly supposed when it was ra stated. For one thing, 
any attempt to check the validity of a dogma which is based upon 
some particular event or events involves an examination of the 
historical record to ascertain just what did happen. But, confining 
ourselves to the Old Testament (the New Testament has its own 
problems), when we turn to the record we find that the narrative 
of the events is overlaid with interpretation of the events—interpret- 
ation which is itself the result ee meditation upon what had 
happened; and to get back to the initial event we have to strip off, 
but not to discount, the interpretation. This is a difficult process 
in any area of investigation, even for the trained historian. In the 
Old Testament the difficulty is increased by the fact that the interpret- 


ation is for the most part yee in narrative form, interwoven with 


the narrative of events and represented less as interpretation than as 
the actual motivation of the event, discerned and consciously accepted 
at the time the event occurred. Any inquiry into the revelational 
significance of this fact must involve a consideration of the structure 
of the. narrative, and this is what I shall first of all attempt. And it 
will be well to begin by noting the objection advanced from more 
than one quarter in these days, that this kind of examination and 
analysis of the record is a purely academic exercise of no religious 
value whatsoever; that all that is required of the ordinary man, be he 
Jew or Christian, is simply to accept the tradition as it is set down in 
the Bible and go on from there. This may be true of the ordinary 
man—though T doube it—but accepted as a canon of theological 
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thinking, it is a thoroughly unscriptural proposition. It would 


inevitably land us in a second-hand religion, an authoritarian religion | 


of the worst kind in which what passes for faith rests upon nothing 
more than the passive acceptance of a tradition which the individual 
has never tested for himself by living through the experience upon 
which it is| based and so ‘comirig face to face with the God who 
revealed himself in the experienced events. = 

Both Judaism and Christianity are histotical religions, rooted in 
events. This requires, it seems to me, that the individual shall in 
some way live through these events. This was, in part, the purpose 
of the Old Testament cult, to enable each generation to experience 
at first hand the mighty ‘deliverance’ which God had wrought for 
Israel, a deliverance which was still in process. And the historical 
nattative of the Old Testament. was written to make this possible. 

How it was written is a matter on which there is today among 
scholars less agreement than there was even 25 years ago. Three 
years’ experience as a member of the Board of Examinets in the 
Oxford School of ‘Theology has made it quite clear to me that I and 
those whose opinions I shate must be regarded by most theological 
undergraduates as hopelessly out-of-date. For one of the favourite 
indoot sports of this generation is that of throwing stones at 
Wellhausen and his contemporaries. The word Hegelianism is the 
missile hurled from the slings of these modern Davids at the Philistine 
giant. But whereas David’s stone struck his advetsary in a vital spot, 





the charge of Hegelianism, even if proved, has little effect upon the 

groundwork of Wellhausen’s presentation of the structural develop- 

ment of the national tradition of Istael. That is to say, a distinction 

must be made between Wellhausen’s literary analysis and his phil- 

osophy of history. With the latter I'am not here concerned. I am 

yh to admit that if it was Hegelian it was unscriptural. It is his 
ys 


analysis of the tradition which is important for our present purpose. 
It is true that Wellhausen and his school were inclined to treat the 
ptocess by which the tradition reached its final form too much as a 
utely literary process. They analysed the present narrative of the 
ld Testament to isolate and feconstruct its component source 
documents, but until Gunkel produced his epoch-making com- 
mentary on Genesis too little attention was paid both to the origins 
and growth of the oral traditions upon which the authors of the 
documents depended, and to the continued popular elaboration of 
those traditions even after they had thus been committed to writing. 
The contemporary school of critics who have either devised or 
accepted the barbarous ay sree “ traditio-historical ” has rightly 
protested ‘against this over-literary treatment of the material. Their 
investigation is directed towards the recovery of the process by which 
a living and constantly growing tradition was transmitted from 
generation to generation before being written down. The repetitions, 
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inconsistencies and contradictions in the present, final form of the 
tradition can be accounted for, in their opinion, as a result of this 
growth and some of them even maintain that there is no need to 
stulate source documents underlying the present narrative. This, 
ushed to extremes, is to hold that the historical narrative of the 
Old Testament, — as we have it, represents the first writing 
down of the oral tradition, that it is an articulation of various local 
forms of the basic national tradition which had hitherto been trans- 
mitted from generation to generation by word of mouth. Other 
members of the school take less extreme positions, as, for instance, 
the position that the present narrative represents a revision of an 
eatlier written document. It seems to me, however, that none of 
these theories takes full account of all the evidence, both literary 
and historical, presented by the narrative itself. The literary evidence, 
pointing, in my opinion, to the fact of written source documents 
underlying the greater part of the present historical narrative of the 
Old Testament, cannot even be summarized in an article of this kind. 
My own position as a convinced documentarian—to coin an expression 
which is at any rate no more barbarous than traditio-historical—is 
based not only upon this literary evidence but also upon the historical 
implications of the narrative itself. Parenthetically, I may say that 
I am not impressed by the argument that since in other ancient 
cultures the religious tradition was transmitted, not in writing, but 
orally, it is anachronistic to suppose that it was transmitted in Israel 
by means of documents. For not only does this argument ignore 
the plain evidence of history, that Israel was unique in more ways 
than one among the peoples of the ancient world; it also fails to 
take account 2 one of the inescapable: implications of the fact of 
divine revelation through historic event and inspired response thereto: 
that this calls for an awareness in Israel of the importance of events 
and that such an awareness would inevitably lead to an attempt to 
record them. : 

It seems to me to be a fact of prime importance in this connection 
that' the narrative as we have received it reflects four crises in the 
history of Israel, each of which could well have prompted the writin 
down of the traditions of the tribes or the group immediately involved; 
and it is significant that each of the documents, isolated from the 
present narrative and reconstructed by the process of literary analysis, 
contains material of such s and character as to point to its having 
originated in one or other of these crises. 

The first of these crises was the political union: of the Southern 
and ‘Northern tribes under David, and the shift of his capital. from 
‘Hebron to Jerusalem. The first edition of the so-called J document 
contains, if my analysis has any degree of validity whatever, the 
tradition of the Southern tribes centring on Hebron, and it is at least 
patient of the interpretation that it was written down by one who 
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was concerned, first, that the values of Southern Jahvism should not 
be lost in the fusion which was inevitably coming with those of the 
still predominantly crisis Jahvism of the North; and, secondly, that 
the true and lasting reason for the greatness of Hebron, now entering 
into political eclipse, should be for all time affirmed—that it inhered 
not in the fact that it was the centre of the Southern tribes, but in 
Abraham. 3 7 

The second of these crises was the disruption of the Kingdom 
following the death of Solomon. This was seen by the mote per- 
ceptive and thoughtful members of the community to endanger the 
religious unity of the tribes, which, resting ultimately upon the 
peculiar character of their relationship to Jahveh the God of Sinai, 
had been concretized and articulated during the reigns of David and 
Solomon. It was to meet this danger that a new writer, the author 
of what may be called the second edition of the J document, recorded 
such traditions of the Northern tribes as were known to him and 
wove them into the Hebron tradition, taking account of the develop- 
ment which had occurred in that tradition in the century which had 
elapsed since it had been committed to writing. And he did this in 
such a Way as to stress the fact that the unity of Israel inhered not in 
the political framework of the now disrupted kingdom but in Jahveh’s 
choice of them to be his people—a choice which this author described 
in terms of a covenant. 

The third crisis was the fall of the Northern Kingdom in the last 
quarter of the eighth century. Until recently far too little attention 
has been paid to the evidence implicit in the Old Testament pointing 
to the measures taken by the religious leaders to reconstruct the 
shattered community of the North. But the recognition, currently 
finding expression, that the Deuteronomic Code originated in the 
North about the year 7oo suggests that this. was.part of the recon- 
struction. I am myself of the opinion that the so-called E document 
also originated at this time, and-that this was a revision of the J 
tradition in the light of certain specific traditions of the North which 
had not been included in the. ] document—a writing-down of these 
two sets of traditions as they had been adapted to each other during 
the period between the disruption and the fall of Samaria. 

My reason for thus outlining the process by which the pre-exilic 
soutce documents underlying the Hexateuch and the Books of 
Judges and Samuel and the first part of I Kings came into being is 
not to convert anyone to my way of thinking. What I am concerned 
to.establish is this: that the Graf-Wellhausen hypothesis as it has been 
developed in the past fifty years and the position of the traditio- 
historical school obetities are basically in agreement. Both recognize 
the continued existence of traditions which were still living traditions, 
_ constantly taking into themselves new values and incorporating new 
insights into the meaning of the historical and: religious experience 
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of Israel. The traditio-historical school would seem to hold that the 
one definitive crisis in this process was the Exile. It was this which 
in their opinion, led to the writing-down of the various local traditions 
and their articulation into a connected narrative. The Graf-Wellhausen 
school—or should they be called the neo-Wellhausians?—hold that 
the earlier crises had been the occasions of three efforts to reduce 
local traditions to writing. And in this connection we will, I think, 
do well to remember that one of the assured results of criticism which 
still remains assured is the recognition of the fact that only a very 
small part of the population of Judah was forcibly deported to 
Babylonia. This was undoubtedly for them a crisis unprecedented 
in character. But for those who were left in the country—the great 
majority—the crisis, however teal, was of the same character as that 
which had been experienced in the North more than a century earlier. 
And this in turn was not without a certain analogy to the crisis which 
had confronted Jerusalem at the disruption of the Kingdom, and to 
that which had confronted Hebron in David’s reign. 

All four of these crises were political crises and each led to a religious 
advance. And this is so whether or not each was the occasion of a 
writing-down of the tradition. Each provides an illustration of the 
thesis that revelation is through historical events and inspired response 
thereto. The political eclipse of Hebron—in itself an event of no 
particular religious significance, and scarcely revelational in character 
—was the occasion of the formal articulation of the historical traditions 
of the Exodus and the conquest of the South with the local traditions 
of Canaan, carried through in such a way that each set of traditions 
was entiched and its meaning enhanced through its being related to 
the other. And this articulation was itself an event demanding a 
response. This response reached a climax when, in the context of 
the political crisis of the disruption, this tradition was related to the 
traditions of the Northern tribes, some of which, those of the 
Conquest, for instance, preserved the memory of their peculiar 
historical past, and some of which were traditions of the land which 
the tribes had: earlier assimilated and related to their own history. 
Thus from the political event of the disruption came a new insight 
into the meaning of Israel, a fresh realization of the significance and 
character of their relation to the God of Sinai, and a deeper awareness 
of the meaning of deity. This, again, was itself an historical event 
demanding response and once more the response reached a climax 
when, in the context of the political crisis of the fall of the Northern 
Kingdom, this Sinai-Hebron-Jerusalem tradition was recast to bring 
it into relation with certain specific traditions, historical and legendary, 
of the North. The fall of Jerusalem deprived Judah of its religious 
centre—for there can belittle doubt that the sacral character of the 
Judean monarchy had given a peculiar religious significance to 
Jerusalem. Not.much, so far as I know, has been written about the 
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reconstruction of the Judean community following this catastrophe. 
It seems likely that the Babylonian authorities explicitly forbade the 
rebuilding of Jerusalem and its temple, and insisted that the seat 
of government: should be shifted to Mizpah. But Mizpah did not, 
apparently, establish itself as the religious centre of the Southern 
tradition, though the reference in Jeremiah xli to the pilgrims from 
the North who came to Mizpah may suggest that an attempt was 
being made in this direction: If so, it failed. Nor did the centre shift 
back to Hebron. ios 

The evidence points to the fact that, after the assassination of 
Gedaliah, Judah was ruled from Samaria.’ And this purely political 
circumstance no doubt contributed to the acceptance of Shechem 
as the religious centre of Palestinian Jahvism during the years between 
the fall of Jerusalem and its definitive re-establishment under 


Nehemiah in the 5th century. This connection of the South with J 


Shechem brought the South into touch with the northern form of 
the national tradition and led ultimately to the fusion of the two 
traditions—that is, in Wellhausian terms, to the conflation of the 
J and E documents. From this angle it can be seen that this fusion 
or conflation of traditions was not primarily a literary, or perhaps 
one might say an academic, achievement, but a unification of traditions 
at a new level. This JE document thus embodied the traditions of 
Palestinian Jahvism, and was, so to s , theofficial history of the 


Palestinian community. It was this which the Priestly Code aimed to | 


displace. The narrative of the Priestly Code was a distillation, under 
the impact of the Exile, of the revelation which had been apprehended 
through the events recorded in JE; that is, a dogmatic work in 
narrative form. That this was ultimately fused or conflated with the 
older history of JE is an indication of the refusal of what must have 
been a considerable part of the community to be content with a 
dogmatic distillation of history. Nor, as I see it, should this be 
regarded merely as a piece of nostalgic conservatism. It was rather 
a response to inspiration, a recognition, however inarticulate, of the 
necessity for preserving the record of events in as detailed a form as 
possible, in order that these events might be familiar to, and lived 
through by, succeeding generations. = | : 
Those scholats who, convinced of the theological importance of 
events, have subjected the tradition to what may seem to many to 
be a fantastically minute analysis, may, I submit, reasonably claim 
that the retention of the JE tradition in the fourth century B.C. 
rovides considerable scriptural are ae for their position.. And 
fatther justification is provided: by the oldest piece of historical 


writing in the Old Testament preserved in. more or less its original 
form, without the addition ‘of interpretative comment, the so-called 
chronicle of David’s Court in II wel -ix-xx, the conclusion of 
which is contained, along with some other material, in I Kings i-ii. 
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In this natrative we have an extraordinarily objective presentation 
of the events which led up to Absalom’s rebellion and culminated in 
the accession of Solomon. The author, being a Semite of the tenth 
century B.C., naturally does ‘not refer to what we would call the 
nexus of ‘cause and effect; nevertheless, his. presentation of what 
happened is implicitly in these terms on the human level. He nowhere 
asctibes events to immediate divine causation. His thesis is that 
Absalom’s rebellion was made inevitable by a serious flaw in David’s 
character. David was a'man with great powers of affection. He was 
awate of his need for, and dependence upon, others. This was 
discerned and recorded, saneiuate and graphically, by the author of 
the memoir, whose contribution to the éid Testament understanding 
of petsonality is, for this reason, as important on its own level as 
that of Jeremiah. For he recognized the tragic fact of David’s failure 
to see that his need for others could be filled only if his concern 
was with what the relationship. between them could do for them, 
not with what it would do for him. As:a result his relationships 
became a ctutch upon which he depended, instead of being a real 
part of him. He was afraid of losing this crutch and so was unwilling 
to disturb his relationships by any unpleasantness. This fear was the 
psychological motivation, however fantastic, of his treatment of 
Uriah the Hittite. Rather than disturb the relationship of friendship 
between them, he would send Uriah to his death—a terrifying instance 
of feat grown demonic. This, too, was the reason for his failure to 
discipline Amnon for the rape of his half-sister, Tamar. As the 
Septuagint has it, “‘ Amnon was his first-born and he loved him.” 
So Tamar’s full brother, Absalom, after'‘two years’ frustration, took 
matters into his own hands, contrived the death of Amnon, and then 
fled the ‘country. Eventually he was brought back, but David vacil- 
lated in his treatment of him and'took no action to check him when 
he, deprived of stable affection from his father, tried to find a means 
of self-expression by political activity which issued in rebellion. In 
the chapter déscribing Absalom’s end one of the most significant 
passages is David’s command 'to his generals: “‘ Deal gently for my 
sake with Absalom.” ‘The same theme of David’s self-indulgence of 
his affections, at the expense of the security of the state, runs through 
the succeeding chapters. And in the end, as a result of all this, 
Bathsheba was able by a palace intrigue to put her son Solomon on 
the throne. For the author this ‘was the crowning disaster and it 
was due’'to David’s failure to respond creatively to events. 

We know, of course, that there were other forces at play shaping 
Istael’s history which the author of this memoir either ignored or 
did ‘not discern. ‘But we must not allow this to blind us to the extra- 
otdinaty character of his achievement—his presentation of the human 
factot in history: Yet he was aware of Jahveh’s ultimate control of 
events; this comes out in David’s words when, fleeing from Jerusalem, 
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he sent the Ark back to the city. Zadok had brought it out as a 
symbol of Jahveh’s presence, even to ensure that Jahveh would range 
himself on David’s side. David knew, however, that God was not 
to be controlled in this way. He would act as he willed. “ Carry 
back the Ark of God into the city: if I shall find favour in the eyes 
of Jahveh, he will bring me again, and show me both it and his 
habitation: but if he say thus, I have no delight in thee, behold, here 
am I, let him do to me as seemeth good unto him.” The future was 
under Jahveh’s control; what his will was would be revealed in events. 
And his control of events was exercised through his eliciting from 
men the proper response to the situations confronting them. Hushai 
the Archite selflessly risked his life to counteract the able counsel of 
Ahitophel. What prompted Absalom to reject Ahitophel’s advice 
and accept that of Hushai? The author’s answer to this question 
would be that it was in line with Absalom’s character, the inevitable 
result of his irresponsibility; his incapacity to discern what was true 
was thus part of the nature of things as ordained by Jahveh. The 
words in II Samuel xvii. 14 ate, in all probability, a gloss, but in 
this sense a correct gloss: “ Jahveh had ordained to defeat the good 
counsel of Ahitophel, to the intent that Jahveh might bring evil 
upon Absalom.” 

Jahveh’s control of events operated through people, through 
the nexus of cause and effect, on the human level. This is the author’s 
thesis; and it teveals a penetrating awareness of the ineluctable 
importance of events, which is underlined by his very refusal to 
motalize or to represent Absalom’s rebellion as the divinely ordered 
punishment for David’s sin against Uriah, as the author of the Nathan 
pericope does. 

It is, I suggest, a matter of prime importance in the consideration 
of Old Testament historiography that we should take full account 
of the objectivity of this early document. It can easily be discerned 
because the document happens to have been transmitted practically 
as written. The first edition of the J] document, or, if you prefer it, 
not believing in documents, the Southern tradition in its basic form, 
is: characterized by the saine objectivity. This I discovered quite 
unexpectedly when, by the process,of literary analysis, I had isolated 
it from the material in which it is now embedded. And Professor 
Eissfeldt’s designation of the eatliest of the source’ documents of the 
Hexateuch as Laienquelle; the lay source, by implication calls attention 
to this characteristic! It is profoundly significant that the history 
writing of the Old Testament rests on a foundation of this kind, for 
it indicates that the explicit recognition of the hand of God in events 
found in later strata of the material.is the fruit of the. community’s 
response to: these events-in the light of subsequent experience. In 
the context-of revelation the Old Testament writers’. representation 
of this «chronologically later recognition as in part the motive of 
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the event itself is their method of affirming the divine purpose working 
itself out in human history. They were trying to make explicit what 
the author of the David memoir was content to leave implicit, to 
explain in — terms what he regarded as for the most part self- 
explanatory. And the ultimate purpose of the elaboration to which, 
for instance, the tradition of the Exodus has been subjected was to 
bring out more and more clearly the meaning of the event as that 
was gradually unfolded through the response of the community in 
the succeeding centuries. 


Looked at in this way, the internal inconsistency which has some- 
times resulted from the fusion of traditions, or the conflation of 
documents, is seen to be most revealing. To take only one example: 
the account of the ripte ytans of the Hebrew monarchy. Underlying 
the present recotd in I Samuel viii-xii is a simple account of the 
events leading up to the choice of Saul as king. This, derived from the 
first edition of the J document, is on a purely natural level. Even 
though it may. contain an element of the legendary, it says nothing 
explicit of the divine purpose, nor does it represent Jahveh as choosing 
Saul antecedently to the popular acclamation of him. The elaboration 
of this by the story of Saul’s anointing by Samuel at Jahveh’s direct 
command reflects the considered judgment of a later generation— 
that the institution of the monarchy which had, on the whole, made 
for human freedom, must have been divinely willed. And it seems 
likely that the role which the king came to play in the cult was also 
a factor in the shaping of this tradition. But when in later years the 
monarchy grew opptessive, particularly in the North, this sacral 
character did not pteserve it from condemnation—a condemnation 
which was in part voiced in the story in I Samuel viii which represents 
the people’s request for a king as an act of rebellion against Jahveh, 
in which they persisted despite the warning given them that the day 
. would come when they would pray to be delivered from royal 
oppression and that Jahveh would not answer their prayer. 


The fact that these two conflicting accounts of the rise of the 
monarchy are both preserved in the written tradition is due primarily 
to the necessity the author was under: to preserve all the salient 
points of the two traditions he was unifying if his work was to be 
accepted by es of the community. This necessity may be taken 
as the historical event to which response was being made. But the 
natrative which the response produced was much more than a com- 
promise between two traditions. It states in characteristic Semitic 
terms the essential conditionedness of all human institutions, of which 
the monarchy was one. It says that an institution which in its origin 
had been an effective instrument in the hand of God for the preser- 
vation of human rights and responsibilities can become demonic. It 
says that no judgment in such matters can be absolute. I need not 
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elaborate the point further: I simply note that this truth again was 
mediated. through the response made to an historical event. 

But the narrative of the Old Testament comprises a gteat deal more 
than a connected record of the events in Israel’s history from the 
Exodus onwatds. It contains also a considerable amount of myth 
presented as history. These myths—of creation, the fall, and the flood 
—were of pagan origin. Israel in all probability first came into contact 
with them after their entry into Palestine. In being adapted to 
Jahvism they were prefixed to a history of events. This was something 
much more than the literary articulation of diverse traditions leaving 
the significance of the myths unchanged. In their new context, they 
were related to a God who was apprehended as active in history, and 
so evoked a response which differed in character from that which | 
they had evoked so long as they celebrated the achievements of a god 
or gods in the worship of whom thete was little integration of life 
as a whole. Perhaps we might state it in this way: that these myths 
in Israel were not simply stories of the past throwing little light upon 
the nature and character of man’s relation to God. They were illus- | 
trative of this relationship and so were the medium by which men 
came to know themselves. That is to say, they brought ‘into the 
consciousness the desires and fears of which the myths in their 
original context had been the unconscious reflection. 

The immediate historical event to which this was the response 
was the confrontation of Israel with these attempts to penetrate 


into the structure of vim Responding to this event those to whom 


we owe the articulation of the tradition—whether orally or in written 
form—inevitably related them to the faith they had brought with 
them from the desert. It is possible that they would at first gladly 
have jettisoned them, had they been able to do so. But they realized 
the necessity they were under to come to terms with them. The rank . 
and file of the Israelite community found the myths attractive and 
appealing for a variety of reasons, and their impact upon them was 
immediate and inescapable; they could not be suppressed. If desert 
Jahvism was not to disappear before them, it must take: account 
of them, come to terms with them, assimilate them. This was the 
historical necessity it was under. The guardians and exponents of 
its tradition—the Levitical priesthood in all probability—faced this 
necessity and acted, to the immense enrichment of Jahvism on the 
one hand, and to the illumination of the significance of the myths on 
the other. : | : 

This is a notable instance of revelation through historical event 
and inspired response thereto. And it raises all kinds of questions, 
such as, for example, the question as to whether the migration of the 
Israelite tribes into Palestine is best understood as a purely fortuitous 
occutrence, an episode in the age-long movement from the desert 
to the sown, or whether we do not have to postulate.a specific divine 
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call, however mediated, to the group whose selfless response to the 
power revealed in the storm and the volcano of Sinai had brought 
to them a new awareness of the nature of reality, an awareness which 
held promise of development to the point at which the Incarnation 
would be possible. 

On my reading of the evidence, primitive Jahvism, and by that 
I mean Jahvism before its meaning was interpreted by Moses, was 
essentially a religion rooted in the acceptance of the destructive power 
manifesting itself in volcano and storm; it was part of the nature of 
things, to which men must relate themselves on its terms. It was 
this objective apprehension of the priority of God which gave 
Jahvism its power to assimilate values of other religions without 
falling into syncretism. A religion lacking this sense of a God who 
demanded acceptance on his own terms could indeed have assimilated 
alien elements from other religions, but it would have been lacking 
in the discriminative power to reject that which was foreign to its 
genius and to adapt itself to new values without at the same time 
negating its own essential meaning. The essential, basic meaning of 
primitive Jahvism was the absolute priority of the God of the Volcano 
and the Storm. There was no getting away from him. He moved 
into action unpredictably and arbitrarily. All that men could do was 
to accept the fact of his presence and his power and relate themselves 
to him. | 

Only when this had been done could the advance to what we, 
pethaps somewhat unimaginatively, call ethical monotheism begin. 
That involved relating other areas of life to him, always on his terms— 
the creativity of nature, the emerging moral order, the events of 
history, so often seemingly fortuitous. Is it just an accident that a 
people who had, however rudimentarily, grasped the fact of the 
priority of God found their way into the land which was, or was to be, 
the meeting-place of three continents, of three civilizations, of three 
kinds of religion? The experience of Israel, as reflected in the story 
of Abraham’s call, was that their occupation of Palestine was not 
fortuitous, but that it was divinely willed; that their ancestors in 
moving from the desert to the sown had done so under divine 
compulsion. 

If we accept this as a valid interpretation of the event, then we have 
to ask, How was the compulsion mediated? ‘What was the event 
to which they made creative response? Were they aware of the 
compulsion at the time? Or did this awareness emerge as 2 result of 
meditation on the past? Do we have to postulate not a meaningful 
event but an event which was later given meaning by the response 
made to it? If so, what was the “ theological” event? The basic 
happening, or the happening plus the meaning later placed upon it? 
But the latter alternative can be true only if the meaning is congruent 
with the purpose of God, that is, I suppose, only if it has been 
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discerned by inspiration; if under the guidance of the Spirit men have 
been able to accept what has happened and its consequences as 
something given, the meaning of which depends upon the extent 
to which it is related to other happenings—to life as a whole. And so 
we have the concept of relatedness to deal with somehow or other. 
Israel, in taking over the pagan myths to which I have referred, | 
related them and the things they symbolized‘to what God had already 
revealed to them about himself, and his demands, and the nature of 
man’s relationship to him. It is by raising questions of this kind, 
I would suggest, that the revelational significance of the use of myths 
in Old ‘Testament historiography can best be discerned. 

We must now turn to the third element in the historical record 
of the Old Testament: that of legend. This legend is of two kinds, 
There is, first, the legend of persons who historically belonged to 
the Israelite community and of events which occurred within the 
context of Jahvism, such as the hero-stories in| Judges and the stories 
of Joshua’s battles. These present no particular problem: they belong 
to the history of the people of Israel, even though some of the events 
may have been ceocedlosginally misplaced in the record, and the 
record may have been overlaid with interpretation. 

_ The legends of the patriarchs, on the other hand, are, as I see it, 

legends of Jahvism only by adoption. They originated in the context 

off the religion of the Canaanite sanctuaries, to which the Israelites 

naturally resorted when they settled down in their new environment, 

the sanctuaries of which the patriarchs were, so to speak, the patron 

saints. Abraham appeats to have been the hero of Hebron, Isaac of 

Beersheba, and soon. The basic legend of a sanctuary will have 

recorded the theophany by which the place had been revealed as a 

holy place, one of the points on the earth’s surface where man could 

come into effective contact with deity. These legends presented the 
same problems to the custodians of the Jahvist tradition as did the 
myths we have already considered. They had to be related to Jahveh 
if Jahvism was not to disappear before the indigenous religion of 
the land. To the best of my knowledge, none of. these Feendi 
has survived in its original form, but in view of what we know, 
through archaeological research, of the fertility religion of Canaan, 
we may assume that they contained a good deal which was repugnant 
to, and irreconcilable with, the austerity of the desert. In being related 
to Jahveh they had to be purged of these elements. We need not 
pause over this feature of their revision. What I am concerned with 
now is something more basic. 


The pattern of adaptation applied to these legends was, as I see it, 
to some extent determined by the fact that the patron saint of the 
sanctuary was venerated as the father of the community which wort- 
shipped there. Thus Abraham was the father of Hebron; and came 
to be accepted as father by the Israelites who had settled in that 
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vicinity. But the Israelites had come from the desert almost within 
living memory, and: Jahveh was a desert God. Abraham must, 
therefore, have come from the desert. And those who introduced 
this reconciliation of history and legend into the story of Abraham 
seized the opportunity of voicing the conviction that the people had 
moved from the desert to the sown in response to Jahveh’s command. 
They represented Abraham’s journey as motived by a divine call to 
which Abraham responded in faith. Possibly the pre-Jahvist legend 
of Abraham already represented him as a man of faith and may thus 
have contributed to the Israelite recognition of faith as a basic element 
in true teligion. However that may be, the form of the response of 
faith attributed to Abraham in Genesis xii reflects the response of 
Israel—whether conscious or unconscious—to the compulsion under 
which they had come, or believed they had come, to Palestine. Or, 
to put it in another way, Abraham, originally a person, is, in this 
patt of the cycle of legends concerning him, the representative of 
Israel.. But this schematization of the material followed upon the 
identification of the god of Hebron with Jahveh, and this identification 
both resulted from and necessitated the relating of the legend to 
ahveh. , 
The theological revelational implications of this use of originally 
alien legends are of great importance. The legends themselves were 
an expression of the values of the religion of Palestine. It is a common 
statement that Jahvism took over, to its own enrichment, these values 
and the institutions which enshrined them, notably the system of 
sacrifices and festivals. This could have been a purely ecclesiastical 
move, by which the priests. made more elaborate the simple cult of 
the desert; and it could have been carried through with the passive, 
not to say, the uninterested, acquiescence of the laity. But it was 
through the legends that the ordinary man entered into the religion 
of the new land in which he found himself, and began, however 
inatticulately, to relate this to the faith he had brought from the 
desert. The legends were thus the means by which Jahveh revealed 
to Israel something more of the meaning of their earlier response 
to him; by which he related the values of the desert religion to the 
new settled life. The taking over of the legends was the response 
not so much of the priests as of the community—if we may at this 
eatly date make a distinction between — and community. The 
part of the priests was the purging of the legends of the features 
irreconcilable with the austerity of Jahvism, and the formal identifi- 
cation with Jahveh of the local gods mentioned in them. Nor was 
this identification of the local gods with Jahveh merely a piece of 
ptiestly adaptability; just an instance of the cult unification of deities 
which. we find in other religions. In the context of revelation 
it was the concrete acknowledgment of truth which may still have 
been only dimly discerned, but which was in turn more clearly 
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discerned by this very acknowledgment—that Jahveh was the one 
God and so that all authentic values of religion stem from him. In 
other words it was to attribute to God, not the gods, the grace which 
had been experienced at the sanctuaries. It was to extend Jahvism 
backwards in time, as it had been extended in space by being related 
to new areas of life. It is perhaps the first instance of that transcend- 
ence of time which is characteristic of Old Testament historiography, 
not to say of biblical religion as a whole. And this was accomplished 
through Israel’s response to the historical fact of their confrontation 
with the legends—a tesponse in which, in the light of the biblical 
context, we must see the working of the Spirit. 

On this reading of the evidence provided by the present narrative 
of the Old Testament, Abraham was not a primitive Jahvist; that is 
to say he had not worshipped God under the name Jahveh, and his 
religion was not the crisis religion of the desert. But oné of the 
elements in historical Jahvism 1s the religion of which Abraham is 
the representative and symbol.. In this sense it can be maintained that 
Abraham was a Jahvist, that he belongs to the Jahvist tradition. But 
he was not the fountain-head of that tradition; that is to say, the 
determining factor which gave Jahvism its assimilative power comes 
not from the religion of Abraham but from the crisis religion of the 
desert. Desert Jahvism assimilated Abrahamism, not vice versa, though 
through its assimilation desert Jahvism was immeasurably enriched 
and related to areas of life far wider and more complex than that of 
the simple existence of the desert. 

Jahvism is nota simple term. The Jahvism of the first century B.C. 
was vety different from pre-Mosaic Jahvism, but it was continuous 
with it, and the continuity inhered in the fundamental recognition 
of the priority and transcendence of God. The Old Testament is 
the working out of the implications of this as the horizons ‘of life 
gtew wider and wider. Its use of myth and legend was part of this 
process. It was a characteristically Semitic way of recording the 
history of a people whose unity inhered in their religion. It reflects 
the ever-deepening and ever-widening apprehension of self-revealing 
reality by Israel. But it is so far from our ways of thinking that we 
can enter into and share in Israel’s apprehension only insofar as we 
recognize the kind of writing it is, and can recover the historical 
events to which it is the response. 
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Ir is often suggested that the Islamic resurgence of recent years is 
a purely political movement. This is certainly not true of events in 
Pakistan. In that country’s independence and in its progressive 
governmental philosophy can be seen one of the very few cases in 
history of the translation into reality of a philosophic theory of the 
state and life of man. The suggestion for a separate state for Indian 
Muslims came in the first instance from the philosopher Iqbal, 
Further, much of the political character that the new state now 
exhibits can be traced to the philosophic theories which Iqbal 
developed, and which were circulated by him both in Urdu and 
Persian poetry, and in the more conventional medium of English 
rose. : 

: To understand the kind of revolution Iqbal brought about, as 
well as to appreciate his quite daring originality, the conceptual 
scheme which he recommended must be seen against the background 
of the intellectual history of Islam. The conventional Muslim 
account of man has, from the earliest times, been of a Cartesian 
orthodoxy, and parallel to this account there has been a similar 
account of the world as consisting of both physical and spiritual 
elements. In the early days of Islam both kinds of elements were 
accounted equally real and equally worthy of investigation. 
Mohammed himself instructed his followers in the great benefits 
they would derive from the study of nature. However, some five 
hundred years after the Prophet’s death a, marked change came over 
Islamic philosophy and penne practice. While it had formerly 
been an act of piety to study by the appropriate techniques either 
the physical or the spiritual world, it became, under the influence of 
a group of mystics called Sufis, proper to study only the spiritual. 
The explanation of this revolution need not detain us, but its effect 
was petvasive; the intellectual freedom and activity that had 
characterized. the first five centuries of Muslim civilization rapidly 
disappeared. It required nearly a thousand years for a counter- 
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revolution to develop within this tradition, for Iqbal was the first 
Muslim philosopher wholly to oppose this orthodoxy. 

His opposition.is quite fundamental, and hangs, not upon piecemeal 
revisions of the thatifional conceptual scheme, but on the recom- 
mendation of one, compounded partly of elements from the early 
centuries. of Islamic cultute, and partly of elements derived from an 
evolutionary view of the world owing much to Bergson and 
Whitehead. The result is a new view and a novel interpretation of 
Quranic doctrines—what Iqbal called his “ reconstructions ”—that 
is wholly at variance with the Sufi tradition. 

Igbal’s reconstructions are based upon three main principles which 
he believes to be interconnected. They are :— 

1. There are three fundamentally different kinds of things we 
can study ; inanimate matter, living organisms and minds. The 
attempts that have been “made to study these three kinds of things 
(these three areas of experience) have given rise to three groups of 
sciences, the physical, the biological and the psychological. It is 
important to understand that Iqbal regarded psychology as one 
science among a group of mind-studies, others ing, for example, 
theology and the striving for mystical experience. The total picture 
of the world that we derive from all three groups of sciences is 
what Iqbal calls religion. 

2. It is proper for an individual to be active. Blind obedience to 
that fate which is taken to be the will of God cannot offer any 
theoretical grounds for immortality, nor is the belief in predestination 
which is supposed to justify the acceptance of Qismat supported 
by experience in any of the three realms. 

3. All three of the kinds of things we can study are changing 
from what they were into something else. The world, the animate 
creation and God are each changing. Mohammed was the last prophet, 
not because he gave a final description of the three realms 
of experience, but because he recommended a method of enquiry 
that enables a day-to-day record of the change to be kept. 

' The metaphysical background is supplied by a theory of time. 
It is a principle for Iqbal that there are three main levels of experience, 
each with its appropriate group: of sciences, but of these sciences 
only physics has provided us with a theoty of time. The most 
developed form of the theory Iqbal takes to be that advocated by 
Whitehead, for whom “ Nature is fot a static fact in an a-dynamic 
void but a structure of events possessing the character of continuous 
cteative flow, which thought cuts up into isolated immobilities out 
of whose mutual relations arise the concepts of space and time.” 
This, however satisfying as a physical explanation of a certain kind 
of temporal experience, cannot be taken as a complete philosophic 
theory, for it concerns only one of the three “ tegions of Reality.” 


1M. Iqbal, The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam, p. 33; O.U.P., 1934. 
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Iqbal says, “ Time as a free creative movement has no meaning 
for the theory. It does not pass, events do not happen (on this theory), 
we simply meet them.” No mathematical theory which treats 
time as another dimension of space will do as an explanation either, 
for this takes away the essential element of change which is the 
central feature of our experience of time. For a complete theory we 
must turn to the other levels of experience, since if physical 
explanations will not do for time as experienced in other ways, 
perhaps from them we may derive an explanation for the character 
of physical time. 

A theory satisfying to the three realms is provided by Iqbal by 
the exploitation of an analogy between. the relation of perception 
to physical reality and the relation of the third realm to perception. 
Iqbal argues that there must be two selves going to make up each 
individual. These he calls the efficient and the appreciative self, 
for there is an inner as well as an outer experience, and so there 
must be an inner something to be experienced. The efficient self 
is that which concerns itself with, and which is itself partially formed 
by, the physical world. We know quite well that the time of the 
physical world is serial time and the swcession of impressions is what 
the efficient self apprehends. This self Iqbal likens to Kant’s trans- 
cendental unity of apperception. The other self, the appreciative 
self, is available only to deep introspection, and when we do find 
it, by, for example, religious exercises, we find ourselves in 
“ appreciative time,” a “ changeless now.”. This, of course, cannot 
be described by us consciously since to do so we would be required 
to use categories 6m only to serial. time. In our ordinary 
experience of ourselves the efficient self is dominant and breaks up 
this changeless now into a series of nows ; and these, so Iqbal says, 
ate the instants of linear time. It is in various analogies. with this 
process that Iqbal finds the: “ typical movement of life.” Analogies 
drawn ate: to his creation; from a confused to a clear 
perception of feality; from “ knowledge-as-a-whoile.”’ to the 
abstractions of the physical and other sciences. 

Having: made this analysis Iqbal then makes another conceptual 
recommendation of great importance. We. are to regard, he says, 
the appreciative self and its analogues as cteative. We do not, for 
example, find things, we make them.. “ What we call things are 
events in the continuity of nature which thought spatializes and 
thus regards.as mutually isolated for the purposes of action.” 
Not only do we make things, but in political and ethical action 
among things Iqbal believes that we also make our ends. He regards 
this view as a consequence of the two kinds of experience, the inner 
and the outer. The result of our inner experience is the grasping 


1 Ibid., p. 37. 
2 Ibid., p. 49. 
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of a continual succession of goals and purposes which give significance 
to everything that happens. ‘The past and the future are carried into 
evety event. There is no final cause, for this would involve the 
loss of that spontaneity that Iqbal regards as one of the facts about 
our lives that are indubitably given. 

Now what holds the efficient and appreciative selves together 
into an individual ? Iqbal answers this by invoking a Bergsonian 
term, “duration,” by which he means that all events which come 
one after another in serial time are held in a kind of suspension. 
Only out of such a suspension, Iqbal argues, can creation take place. 
There is vo time logically prior to this background self. However, 
- this vague exposition is not Iqbal’s last word on “duration,” for in 
discussing the nature of God he provides an explanation of the 
queer notion of suspension. Both Iqbal’s religious theory and his 
ethical principles are developed within the conceptual scheme that 
I have just sketched. 

Let us now see how Iqbal put this metaphysics to work. It must 

be remembered that Iqbal’s main purpose as a philosopher was 
practical, he aimed at the reformation of the character of a culture 
and his method was the philosophic reconstruction of the fundamental 
tenets of Islam. This practical purpose showed itself in a reconstructed 
theology and a reformed ethics. 
- Iqbal’s theology begins with the proposition that God must be 
capable of change. This is not “ change ” in the serial sense where 
change is marked by one state giving way to another, but in the 
appreciative sense. ‘This means that when, in our perception of him, 
God is serialized, he appears to change, and the many aspects which 
are held in intimate, contemporary suspension in him appreciatively 
are serialized by our understanding into a changing, evolving 
Godhead and his Creation. It follows from this doctrine that God 
can be both continuously creative and yet remain the same. When 
we understand him and the Universe in a serialized procession of 
states, the source of these states is the suspension in God of everything 
that has been, is and will be. Looked at by our efficient selves God 
is creative, but perceived by the deep experience of our appreciative 
selves he is complete and together, ‘existing, as it were, ae once. 
From this theology follows an altogether new explanation of the 
traditional Islamic doctrine of the finality of the prophethood. 

Prophets appear in history, one following another, each con- 
tributing by a deep ee understanding to our’ serialized 
knowledge of God the Universe. Iqbal talks of this process, 
the paradigm of all mystical experience, as the “‘ supercharged ego ” 
bringing back knowledge from God. Now since both God, in his 
aspect as the serialized Universe, and Man as his efficient self are 
changing, it is quite unreasonable to believe that any revelation 
which occurred at a given point in the serialized succession of states 
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that is history is a final revelation of the character of God which 
is wholly appreciative, and which can only be understood serial-wise 
at the end of time, that is never. Mohammed was the last prophet, 
not because he brought the fina/ revelation of truth, but because he 
brought the method of free, personal enquiry which made further 


| revelations unnecessary. Each man has the way clear for him now, 


if he wishes, to experience God and understand the World for himself. 
The search for understanding is keyed to our metaphysical explanation 
of. ourselves as having through the two selves, efficient and 
appreciative, an entrance to both worlds of knowledge, without 
and within. It was. the mistake, Iqbal believes, of the Sufis to 
concentrate upon the exploration within, and it is the mistake of 
the Franks, the people of the technocratic cultures, to concentrate 
upon the exploration without. The acceptance of: true Islam, 
Mohammed’s Islam, commits a man to both kinds of exploration 
if he would understand the.whole world. From being a creature upon 
which knowledge is imposed man has evolved into a creature who 
demands knowledge for himself. Since both God and Man have 
changed, is it surprising that their relation: has changed too ? 
This is the broad metaphysical picture that Iqbal sketches... Within 
the details we will find his moral theory. The question which leads 
to the statement of a moral theory is, how can the free creative 
appreciative egos of men exist within the free creative appreciative 
Ego of God? How can both be free? Iqbal: answers as follows :— 


“The truth: is that the whole oe coritroversy relating to 


predestination is. due to pure s ation with no eye on the 
spontaneity of life, which is a fact of actual experience. No doubt 
the emergence of egos endowed with the power of spontaneous and 
hence unforseeable action is, in a sense, a limitation of the freedom 
of the all-inclusive Ego. But this limitation is not externally imposed. 
It is born out. of God’s creative freedom, whereby he has chosen 
finite egos:to be participants. of his life, power and freedom.” 
But perhaps this freedom is an illusion of the serializing self ? Iqbal 
argues that we could not exist as individuals if we did not, in some 
sense, act contrary to the world. He. says, “ The life of the ego is 
a kind of tension caused by the ego invading the environment and 
the environment invading the ego . ..... it is present in the area 
of mutual invasion, asa directive energy, and is formed and disciplined 
by its own experience. It is open to man as thus conceived to belong 
to the meaning of the universe and become immortal.’? In this 
way Iqbal exorcises that strict determinism that had provided such 
an important element in Islamic moral and political theory as the 
doctrine:of Qismat. A person comes into being only through 
individual striving and creative activity.. The casuistical consequence 


} Ibid., p. 75. 
2 Ibid., p. 97: 
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of the rejection of Qismat, the fixed destiny, in favour of Taqdir, 
the personal creation of destiny, is the claim) Iqbal makes that a 
man is good only by acting according to those.ends which by inward 
meditation and outward empirical investigation he makes for himself. 
Only in this sense must men work out theit destiny. 

The casuistty is reinforced by a corresponding theory of immortality. 
It was mentioned above that Iqbal believed life to centre in the 
tension between mind and environment, a tension which holds an | 
individual together and makes the centre to which his individuality 
can refer. A person is self-sustained, maintained in individuality, 
just so: far as he resists absorption in nature. Death then becomes 
the test for the power of self-maintenance in man,. “ Personal 
immortality,” says Iqbal, “is not ours by right, it is-to be achieved 
by personal effort.” Paradoxically one creates oneself at the same 
time and by the same process as one serializes the creation of God, 
the world of nature. In particular the study of the sciences would 
not be inimical to immortality on this view, but a positive assistance. 

In describing this metaphysica! system, my intention has been 
purely expository and not critical. Internal criticism of the system 
could no doubt be made to. seem fatal to it, but would be based 
upon a misunderstanding of .a metaphysical system’s purpose and 
character. External criticism would require a judgement on a way 
of life for which it is inappropriate to ask in less than a full-scale 
study. My purpose in this article is to make clear what a man whom 
many now follow thought about his religion and what were his 
reasons for holding the opinions he did. If these reasons and opinions 
have no intrinsic interest, then the metaphysician has failed altogether 
in his recommendations for a reformed conceptual scheme. This 
suggests the kind of judgement which it would be-appropriate to 
make. z : 

Iqbal proposed’ a counter-revolution within the Islamic ‘tradition. 
Though the spur for his reconstructions came from a study of Kant 
and Whitehead, he seems,'as one might expect, to have gained some 
of his most characteristic attitudes and opinions from philosophers 
deviating little from Islamic tradition.: For example, Iqbal provides 
an explanation of the Divine suspension of states in non-temporal 
duration, resolving the paradox by a. distinction: between intensive 
and extensive infinity. A never-ending extensive infinity of states 
can be generated by some extensively limited but intensively infinite 
process, as an infinite series can be generated froma short formula. 
This distinction of kinds of infinities is made a great deal of by 
the thirteenth-century Persian mystic Rumi, for whom Iqbal often 
professed admiration’ as the great practitioner of enlightenment by 
inward exploration. Again he takes from the tradition, and especially 
from Rumi, the classical notion of expressing a moral theory in 4 

1M. Iqbal, Thirty-One Ghazals, esp. No. 3, in Poems from Iqbal, trans. V. Kiernan, p. 51. 
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description of the perfect man. Igqbal’s perfect man shows in his 
character the philosopher’s rejection of the doctrine of Qismat. 
Salvation through the dissolution of self is to.be replaced as, a, moral 
ideal by salvation through’ the assertion of self. It should be Clear 
from the character of Iqbal’s metaphysics that this assertion is not 
like the assertion recommended by existentialists. It is assertion of 
self, not by the doing of something simply for the sake of action, 
but a complicated and difficult process of scientific enlightenment, 
mystical experience and finally rational action towards those ends 
to which the two ways of knowledge lead us. 

Finally I should like to make it clear that nowhere in Iqbal’s 
work do we find a connected, strictly argued philosophic system. 
Iqbal is not a philosopher,in the sense in which this term was 
understood in the European academic,tradition. He aimed quite 
self-consciously to inculcate an attitude and not to argue a case. 
With this attitude to metaphysics we would, in our post-Wittgenstein 
world, agree. However, Iqbal does aim to convince, and his system 
is intended to be intellectually acceptable, it is not intended to be 
a soft philosophy. Nevertheless, I believe that we must ask of such 
systems not “Is it true or acceptable?” but “Could I live by 
it?” ! 
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Ein Jahrtausend schon und linger 
Dulden wir uns briiderlich; 

Du, du duldest, dass ich atme, 
Dass du rasest, dulde ich. 


Manchmal nur, in dunkeln Zeiten, 
Ward dir wunderlich zumut, 

Und die liebefrommen Tatzchen 
Farbtest du mit meinem Blut. 


Jetzt wird unsre. Freundschaft fester, 
Und noch taglich nimmt sie zu; 

Denn ich selbst begann zu rasen, 

Und ich werde fast wie du— 
—HeErricH Here, Aa Edom. 


On the 24th August, 1824, Karl Marx, grandson of two Jewish 
rabbis and nephew of another, stood at the font of the National 
Evangelical Church in the ancient Rhenish city of Trier. Around 
the six-year-old Karl, about to embark on his schooling, stood his 
five sisters and sole brother—Sophie, the eldest, Hermann, Henriette, 
Louise, Emilia and Caroline. At the end of that summer day, the 
seven Marx children had all become members of the Evangelical 
Established Church of the Kingdom of Prussia. 

Their father, the worthy Trier lawyer and public notary, Heinrich 
Marx, had already joined that church. _ In the autumn of 1816, a 
year after his marriage and a few months before the expected birth 
of his first child, he had slipped off to church and become a Christian. 
However, he had slipped off alone. His wife Henrietta, daughter of 
Rabbi Pressburg of Holland, had stayed at home. Only on November 
zoth, 1825, when both her parents were dead, did she finally abandon 
formally the creed of her forbears for the religion of the state. 
For more than a year after the baptism of her children she remained, 
at least for the purposes of moral and legal opprobrium, a Jewess.' 


1 Barly bi of Marx, such as Mehring, Riihle and Liebknecht, agree that the children 
ized in 1824, but sharply on the baptismal dates of the parents. I have followed 


Institute’s publication of the volume Karl Marx, C. based on a far more 


here the well-supported and I authoritative dates os og tay by the Marx-Engels 
ik seines Lebens, 
systematic examination of all the available Marx documents. 
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The young Karl, then, had sprung from parents raised as pious 
Jews in rabbinical homes, and what is more, in homes conscious of 
having a long ancestry of spiritual leaders in Israel. Heinrich Marx’s 
family, especially, had shed much of its emphatically Jewish glory 
on the very town in which Karl was born and raised. For more 
than 150 years, the ancestors of Heinrich Marx had provided the 
rabbis of Trier. At the time of Karl’s baptism Heinrich’s brother, 
Samuel Marx, held the pious office. Before him, it was filled by 
Heinrich’s father, Rabbi Marx Levy, first member of the family to 
become known simply as Marx. Amongst Karl’s paternal ancestors 
were the respected sixteenth-century teacher, Joseph ben Gershon 
ha-Cohen of Cracow, and Rabbi Meir ben Isaac Katzenellenbogen 
(c. 1482-1565), rabbi of Padua and Venice, whose fame as a scholar, 
editor of Maimonides and writer of numerous responsa to questions 
on faith and ritual had spread through European Jewry. The great 
University of Padua counted him among the most illustrious minds 
of the day and hung his portrait in the Great Hall.’ 

The key link between these long generations of Jewish rabbis 
and scholars and the six-year-old Karl Marx, standing expectantly 
at the: baptismal font, is Heinrich Marx himself—hardly a dis- 
tinguished figure, but certainly a puzzling one. We know all too 
little of Heinrich, yet it was his decision, his timid fears and his 
firm hopes, that produced the crucial turning-point in the life of 
young Karl. | 


* * * 


Heinrich Marx, we know, was born Hirschl or Herschel Marx 
in Saarlouis in 1782, as son to a rabbi whose ancestors had all been 
tabbis and who had every reason to believe that his sons, too, would 
be rabbis. Apparently Hirschl left home at an early age, and struggled 
through his university studies in jurisprudence without parental 
| support, or even approval. What prompted this decision, however, 
we do not know. What were the shocks, personal or social, and what 
the yearnings that drove Hirschl outside the ghetto walls to face 
contemptuous toleration in a German University while his brother 
Samuel remained at home to con over the sacred writings ? Where 
did this Jewish stripling, insecurely emancipated from the most 
degrading legal bondage only by the French invasion of German 
lands, gain his passionate admiration of the “philosopher-king,” 
Frederick the Great of Prussia, and become, in spite of a Kantian 
libetalism, a staunch Prussian patriot ? What struggles did he have 
to go through to reject the formal and very specific creed of his 
childhood home for his firm but vague belief in the metaphysical 
' 1For details of Marx’s ancestry va: pra Bernard Wachstein, Die Abstammung von Karl 

ir D. Simonson (Copenhagen, 1923); also Leopold Schwarzs- 


Marve, in Festskrift i Anleding af Pro 
child, The Red eta Gieeh eniton, London, 1948), p. 13, and Boris Nicolaievsky and 
Otto Maenchen-Helfen, Kar! Marx, Man and Fighter (Methuen, London, undated), p. 4. 
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God of Newton, Locke and Leibnitz, who dwelt in no church and 
enforced no creed, but was served best by engraving Kant’s 
Categorical Imperative in our hearts? Why, above all, having 
burst from the ghetto and become an Enlightened Deist, did he 
take to wife the uneducated daughter of an old Hungarian rabbinical 
family, settled in Holland for generations, but counting an unbroken 
line of rabbis for more than a century ? Why, again, having broken 
free from Judaism/and Jews, obviously anxious to assure his children 
a free, and therefore Christian, future, did Heinrich Marx’ remain 
in Trier, the very seat of his ancient rabbinical family, where his 
brother served even then as town ‘rabbi ? 

The really satisfying answers to these questions, that would take 
into account, in fine detail, Heinrich’s temperament and _ social 


circumstances, we shall probably never know. But broadly we can 


say this. In the Roman Catholic city of Trier, with its population 
of 11,400 (in 1818), the Prussian Evangelical Church to which 
Heinrich belonged had barely 300 adherents—but its adherents were 
men of position and power, faithful servants of that Prussian State 
which had helped to defeat Napoleon and which had wrested back 
Trier from the French. Only a year before Heinrich’s baptism the 
oe of Vienna had formally recognized Prussia’s claim, and 
handed it the sovereignty of Trier. To the Prussian State the members 
of its established pe i represented the solid, reliable and loyal 
core in a soudaedionntty Roman Catholic, and somewhat dangerously 
gallicized, Rhineland. Heinrich’s entry into their ranks was un- 
questionably the result both of political conviction and social 
expediency, but it was certainly not the: result of any religious 
conviction. Throughout his life, Heinrich Marx remained a pure 
Deist, repeatedly warning his children against “the terrible sin of 
atheism,” but obviously not seeing God as a specific, personal 
figure revealed in any particular holy writings or known exclusively 
by any particular church. Such rational Deism did not lead to any 
church, though it probably would have found it easier to compromise 
with Protestantism than with the far more detailed and formal 
creeds of Heinrich’s Jewish ancestors or Roman Catholic neighbours.. 

Honest political conviction, on the other'hand, probably did very 
much indeed to determine Heinrich’s apostasy to the State religion. 
Like most Jews, Heinrich could hardly have been out of sympathy 
with the legal emancipation which the French Revolution 
vouchsafed the Jews not only in France, but also in the German 
States that had to succumb to French pressure or conquest. Like 
most Rhenish Jews, however, Heinrich had also not failed to observe 
that French egalitarianism did not extend any too fully to occupied 
territories, and that the fundamental instability of post-revolutionary 
France made many a liberty insecure. The complete civic equality 
granted to the Jews by the French National Assembly in. 1790 had 
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been almost completely destroyed by a whim of Napoleon’s and 
in the end was severely limited by the decree of 1808, which denied 
the Jews right to engage in any trade without permission of the 
prefect, annulled many contracts with Jews and prohibited foreign 
Jews from settling in the German departments. The restrictions 
on lending of money by Jews were especially severe and dis- 
criminatory, were frankly directed against the Jews of the Upper 
and Lower Rhine in particular, and had the practical effect of placing 
many German Jews, come under “the French Liberation,” in a 
considerably worse position than before. Heinrich was by no means 
the only Rhenish Jew to welcome the return of Prussian rule to 
the Rhineland, | 

To him especially, as indeed to many others, the Prussia that 
had produced Frederick the Great and honoured Mendelssohn and 
Lessing represented Enlightenment at its. best, slow, no doubt, but 
stable, secure and ordered—not the wild, irrational,.often tyrannous 
liberty of the French, but the rational, self-disciplined inner freedom 
glorified by Kant. In 1812 Prussia had proved her Enlightenment 
by proclaiming an emancipation of the Jews less subject to personal 
whims than the French decrees “amended” by. Napoleon; on 
taking over the Rhineland, she had guaranteed the continuation of 
the Code Napoléon where it was more liberal than the Prussian 
code, while abolishing the many Napoleonic abuses. For Heinrich, 
the Prussian taking over of the Rhineland meant the dawn of true, 
rational freedom, of the society of the future guided by a strong, 
benevolent and enlightened Prussia. Here was his chance to be 
part of it, and within a year he had taken the step, surmounted the 
final barrier between himself and true Prussian culture. 

Unquestionably this act of political idealism had many convenient 
practical consequences, which Heinrich could not have failed to 
calculate. He had ‘recently been married, his first child was on the 
way. With the emancipation edict of 1812, private lawyers such as 
Heinrich Marx were free to practise their profession, but baptism 
would unquestionably enhance his standing in the town, with the 
courts and government, increase his practice and open the way to 
such honours as the title of Justizrat, which he did in fact gain in 
the end. To his children it would mean the difference between 
freedom and bondage, between the respect normally accorded to 
the children of a worthy citizen, and the contempt normally accorded 
a Jew-boy. They would be able to go to all German Universities, 
not as tolerated listeners, but as full students entitled to receive a 
doctorate, they could pass through all the German lands without 
paying the degrading poll-tax still levied on Jews in some of the 
states. No official would contemptuously stamp their passports 
“ JEW,” no officer could. order them into the gutter. To Heinrich 
these considerations must have seemed mote than mere opportunism, 
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they were to him the difference between choosing freedom and 
choosing bondage. — 

For a more sensitive and more spirited mind than Heinrich’s, 
however, the difference was somewhat too sharp. To choose freedom 
was all very well, but in a very real sense it was also to join the 
camp of those who held his childhood friends and relatives in 
bondage. Two men far greater than Heinrich Marx—Ludwig 
Bérne and Heinrich Heine—also went through the act of baptism 
within that period, but both at tremendous cost to their own sense 
of freedom and dignity. Heine railed bitterly, for the rest of his 
life, at the Christianity that had led him into faithlessness, disloyalty 
and hypocrisy, Bérne proclaimed openly that he had become baptized 
only so that he could abuse Germans, as a German, for their 
medievalism, lack of liberty and vicious treatment of the Jews, 
until he had created the society in which there were neither Jews 
nor Christians, but only free men. 

Such dreams and such sensitivity of conscience were well beyond 
the respectable, thoroughly conformist and above all timid small- 
town lawyet, Heinrich Marx. | ! 

In spite of all this; however, the Marx family’s transition to | 
Christianity was nowhere as easy or conflictless as might appear. 
For the first six years of his life, Karl Marx was the son of a divided 
household, the father Christian, the mother Jewish, in- which the 
question of baptism must have been a constant topic of dissension, 
even though between particularly loving, gentle and devoted parents. 
His own status, like that of his brother and sisters, was equivocal. 
For six years he was not a Jew, but not baptized as a Christian, 
outcast, in a small town where nothing is private, from both folds. 
Thus, while Karl’s childhood home was free from all traces of 
Jewishness in the bringing up of the children, his early life must 
have been spent very much under the shadow of his own and other 
people’s recognition of his Jewish background and his current 
equivocal status. It was a matter which the adult Karl Marx, 
significantly enough, would later never discuss or admit, but in 
his childhood character, his sharp tongue, sttong ambition, and 
frequent aloofness, we find ample evidence of an underlying insecurity 
and distress. | 

The young Karl was a strong character—we must not picture him 
shrinking from his schoolfellows, holding his head in shame, or 
— with frustration at the fact that he is different. He did none 
of these things. He gained a reputation and a somewhat fearful 


respect, though little love, among his schoolfellows as a skilful 
lampooner and writer of satirical verses. He was a leader, in his 
childhood as in his later life, but he was not in either a person capable 
of inspiring friendship rather than the devotion of a disciple. In 
those conformist days, his equivocal status, accentuated by the 
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black complexion that earned him the nickname of “ Moor,” his 
energy and drive, typical of the man who knows he has to gain 
things the hard way, all helped to set him apart, to force on him 
reatet struggles, greater ambitions, more work. It is. not, I think, 
acifal, though it is necessarily vague, to see Marx’s radical 
internationalism as at least partly a product of this insecurity of 
status, this sense of not truly “ belonging” to the society around 
him. It is certainly neither fanciful nor vague to point to the obvious 
connexion between this insecurity. and the aggressiveness, irascible 
suspicion and emphasis on dignity that formed Marx’s most noticeable 
character traits in later life. 


* * * 


Marx’s revolt against Christianity was not only an integral part of 
his later materialist interpretation of history, but in autobiographical 
fact preceded it by many yeats, preceded, in fact, his unequivocal 
conversion to socialism in the latter part of the year 1843. It is 
tempting, but entirely wrong, to see it also as a product of his Jewish 
otigins and “incomplete Christianization.” Marx’s revolt against 
God was primarily a metaphysical one, part of a special philosophical 
doctrine of freedom which he had come to’ accept in his student 
days in Berlin. The intense yearning for freedom, seen as dignity 
and mastery over things, was certainly connected with his childhood 
problems, but the actual content of his rebellion against God was 
as far from Judaism as from Christianity, and in no way the product 
of the religious scepticism that often comes easily to those who 
have known two religions, as, for example, it did to Heine. Marx, 
on the conttary, rebelled against God with prophetic fervour and 
an almost religious moralism. 

At home, he had been raised in the spirit of philosophical Deism, 
at school, in the Trier Gymnasium, as a pious Protestant expected 
to know the Gospels thoroughly. At his final examination Marx 
could write glowingly on the set subject, “ The union of the faithful 
with Christ, according to John xv. 1-4, presented in its ground 
and essence, its absolute necessity and its effects,” quote whole 
mer i of the gospel by heart, and end, not noticeably tongue 
in cheek : , 


Thus union with Christ imparts an inner elevation, comfort in affliction, 
tranquil reliance and a heart which opens itself to everything noble and great 
not for the sake of ambition or the desire for fame, but for the sake of 
Christ. Union with Christ produces a joy which the Epicurean seeks in 
vain in his shallow philosophy, which the deeper thinker vainly pursues 
in the most hidden depths of knowledge. It is a joy known only to the 

1 Marx-Rngels Gesamtausgabe (MEGA), ed. by D. Riazanov (Marx-Engels Archiv, Frankfurt 


a.M. 1927 ff.), Part I, Volume i, subvolume ii, p. 174. All passages cited from this work are in 
my translation. 
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simple and childlike heart, united with Christ and through Him with God, 
a joy which elevates life and makes it more beautiful. 


Especially glowing, however, was Marx’s belief in “the spark 
of divinity in man’s breast, the passion for the good, the striving 
for knowledge, the yearning for truth”,' and quite noteworthy 
was the complete omission, in the enumeration of Christian benefits, 
of any question of after-life. ‘There is no reason to suppose that 
Karl Marx the schoolboy was not a believing Christian, but he does 
seem to have been, like his father, a liberal, philosophical kind of 
Christian. Neither at home nor at school would Karl have struck 
the rigid pietistic Calvinism against which Engels had to rebel, 
never did Karl have sufficient fundamentalist influence on him to 
indulge in the careful searching for gospel contradictions and 
incoherencies that formed the initial content of Engels’s revolt 
against Christian beliefs.? Karl’s revolt, on the contrary, was a 
moral one—he rejected Christianity not because of its contradictions 
and incoherencies of fact, but in the name of a philosophical principle, 
in the name of the divine spark in the human breast, which the 
young Karl had already defined as the dignity, self-determination 
and mastery over environment that distinguishes the free man 
from the enslaved animal. 

Marx’s revolt against religion came, as such revolts usually do, 
during his student days, and its philosophical form was determined 
by the intellectually powerful Young Hegelian movement with 
which he came into contact at the University of Berlin. The Young 
Hegelians at that stage (1838-1841) largely concentrated on the 
criticism of religion. eit approach was not so much by way of 
detailed inte exposure of inconsistencies, like that undertaken 
by Strauss in his Life of Jesus, as a frontal philosophical assault on 
the whole concept of God, then being developed so strikingly by 
Feuerbach. This also was Marx’s approach. From Hegel he had 
learnt to treat history as the autobiography of the Idea, sel cing, 
with strict logical necessity, through a succession of partial, in- 
complete and contradictory forms toward the ultimately rational, 
fully harmonious and “ truly real,” which is at once the historical 
and the moral end. From Feuerbach and perhaps Fichte Marx 
learned to humanize the Idea, to treat the concept working in history 
as a human essence, the end of history as a human unfolding. To 
recognize the working of this concept, any Hegelian believed, is 
necessarily to be on its side, to distinguish good and evil in accordance 
with conformity or lack of conformity to the concept’s ends.3 It 

1 Ibid., p. 171. 
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was thus that the youthful Marx could argue, from at least one 
strain in Hegel’s work, that the main mark of good is freedom 
(self-determination, independence), harmony, unity and stability, and 
the main mark of evil dependence (determination from without), 
divisiveness and instability. Religion to Marx was a paradigm 
example of the latter.: “ Morality,” he writes, “ rests on the autonomy, 
religion on the heteronomy of the human spirit.'' Historically, the 
worship of God was to Marx nothing but an example of Hegel’s 
self-alienation, of the human spirit recognizing itself in nature and 
thus being falsely led to abstract itself into two, as the child twitching 
a string might imagine that a demon is moving its end. Morally, 
however, religion is one of the main enemies—it marks man’s sub- 
jugation to a Fish, his servility to powers which he, in fact, should 
control, his externalization of powers which are within himself, 
his transference, into another world, of possibilities he must realize 
within this world. The subjugation of law, marriage and all other 
human activities to religion is their subjugation to something 
external, to something which is not an outflowing of their concept, 
of their way of working, and-hence truly moral, but which is an 
alien distortion of their intrinsic meaning and worth. To say, as 
Plutarch does, that fear of the divine may better the unjust, is to 
treat man, who should be free, as a determined animal, and thus 
to deny true morality altogether. Nevertheless Christianity does 
have a real content, man’s recognition of his own universal, rational 


essence—but in exiling this universal essence from this world into 
a supfaterrestrial realm, man makes impossible its further develop- 
ment until he takes it back into himself, overcomes his own division 
and incoherence and flowers into the truly rational, truly universal 
man. “ The criticism of religion ends in the teaching that man is 
the highest being for man, it ends, i.e., with the omrgpsice| imperative 


to overthrow all conditions in which man is a debased, forsaken, 
contemptible being forced into servitude.”? “Complete eman- 
cipation consists of leading the human world, of leading relationships, 
back to man himself.’ 

This, in the roughest of outlines, was the young Marx’s position 
on religion—an upholding of the intrinsic natural law against the 
external divine law, of the free and self-determined man against 
the bondsman of God, of the immanent principle against dualistic 
determination from without. It gained tremendous force from 
Marx’s concern with freedom, dignity and mastery over things— 
the very conttadictories of religious abnegation and service—but 
it would be idle to ascribe its pM content, in any way, to 
Marx’s Jewish origins and uncertain upbringing. 

* * * 


1 Bemer tber die neueste preussische Zensurinstruktion (MEGA I, i, i, p. 161). 
2 Zur Kritike der gee Rechtsphilosopbie (MEGA, I, i, i, p. 614). 
3 Zur Judenfrage, ibid., p. $99. 
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On the 19th April, 1890—seven years after Marx had died in 
London—Engels: wrote, to an unknown correspondent, his well- 
known letter on anti-semitism. The things he said included the 
following :— : ; 

Anti-Semitism is the characteristic sign of a backward civilization and is 
therefore only found in Prussia and Austria or in Russia... . 

In Prussia it is the small nobility, the Jumkers—who with an income of 
10,000 marks spend 20,000 and therefore fall into the hands of the usuters— 
who foment anti-Semitism, and both in Prussia and Austria it is the petty 
bourgeois, the handicraftsman, the small shopkeeper, sinking into ruin 
owing to the competition of large-scale capitalism, who form the chorus 
and scream in unison with them. But if capital destroys these classes of 
society, which are reactionary through and through, then it is doing what 
it is its function to do and whether it is Semitic or Aryan, circumcised or 
baptized, is doing a good work; it is helping forward the backward Prussians 
and Austrians until at last they reach the modern position in which all the 
old social differences ate resolved into the one great contradiction between 
capital and wage-labour. . . . 

Anti-Semitism, therefore, is nothing but the reaction of the medieval, 
decadent strata of society against modern society, which essentially consists 
of wage-earners and capitalists... 

Added to this, anti-Semitism falsifies the whole position of affairs. It does 
not even know the Jews it howls down. Otherwise it would know that here 
in England, and in America, thanks to the Eastern European anti-Semites, 
and in Turkey, thanks to the Spanish Inquisition, there are thousands 
and thousands of Jewish proletarians, and that these Jewish workers are in 
fact the worst exploited and most wretched of all. Here in England we have 
had three strikes of Jewish workers within the last twelve months, and then 
we are expected to carry on anti-Semitism as a fight against capital? 

And apart ftom this, we owe much too much to the Jews. To say nothing 
of Heine and Bérne, Marx was of purest Jewish blood; Lassalle was a Jew.! 

This is the well-known, classic position of Marxism on the Jewish 
question, a position which the socialist internationalist, especially if 
of Jewish origin, might well be expected to take. In fact, it is the 
position commonly ascribed to Marx himself—quite wrongly. 
Marx, far from being the genuine internationalist who treated all 
races as equal, was sharply—and not ‘always incorrectly—aware of 
national differences. Some nations he disliked to an extent which 
must be called prejudice: These included the Slavs, particularly 
Russians, and with ‘special viciousness the Jews. ) 

In the letter just quoted, Engels reminds us of the existence of 
thousands of Jewish workers and (in a passage I omitted) of the 
insignificance of Jewish capital beside the great fortunes of North 
Amertican non-Jewish millionaires, or even beside the fortune of 
the Duke of Westminster. Anti-Semitism, he says, simply falsifies 
the Jewish position. An outstanding example of such falsification 


1 Marx and Engels: Selected Correspondence 1846-1895, edited by Dona Torr (Lawrence and 
Wishart, London, 1936), pp. 496-471. 
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occuttedin the Deutsch-franzésische Jabrbicher of 1884, in van article 
written byKarl Marx! “The: article, Zur »/udenfrage,, discusses ably 
Bruno» Bauer’s) pamphlets): om the ‘emancipation of the Jews) in 
Germany, and makes some important comments:on the problem of 
political emancipation in general. But in the process, Marx cannot 
deny himself the: following: pungent: comments:;on the Jews in 
particular :-—= » Yatytwe i ret 

Let: us look ‘at the actual Jew in the world, not at the Sabbath-Jew, as 
Bauer’ does, but’ at the Weekday-Jew. “Let us not seek the secret of the 
Jew in his religion, let us rather seek the secret of his religion in the actual 

ewido e*xish 199 id on 
What is the worldly basis of Judaism? Barter. What is. its, worldly God? 
Moneyeri onto i re 

Well then! The, emancipation from barter and from_money, that is, from 
practical, actual Judaism, would be. the self-emancipation of our times. . . . 

We can recognize in Judaism, therefore, a general contemporary anti- 
social element.... .  , wu ape” 

The emancipation of ‘Jews in its final’ significance is the emancipation 
of humanity from Judaism. “The Jew has already emancipated himself in 
a Jewish manner. “The Jew who is barely tolerated in’ Vienna, for instance, 
determines by the power of his money the fate of the ‘entire realm. The 
Jew, who can .be: without rights"im the smallest ‘state of. Germany, decides 
the future of Europe. | 

The Jew, ‘to Marx throughout this article, is the quintessence of 
the commercial, money-grubbing, self-seeking and egoistic spirit in 


history—as he was to'the whole ‘nineteenth-century school of German 
anti-Semites: “* Mohéy is the jealous''God of Israel; before ‘which 
there maybe no other Gods.”? °“ Judaism is the mean practical 
application ''6f Christianity,” for Christianity alienates: man ‘from 
himself; Judaism, once this separation is complete; can“ turn 
externalized “manv’and extetnalized nature into seéllable objects, 


293 


fallento the servitude of egoistic needs. 
This identification ‘of Jew and commercialist, the use of “ Jewish” 
as a consistent tetm’ of abuse, ‘with all the overtones of ordinaty 
anti-Semitic usage, temained a common part of Marx’s work, and 
of his private letters. Thus. in his. Zheses. on Feuerbach Marx 
insists on speaking .of, Feuerbach’s treatment of Praxis as bein 
confined to its “ dirty-Jewish” (“ dreckig-Jtidisch,” i.e., commercial, 
profit-making) aspect. Even the youthful Sidney Hook was troubled 
sufficiently by the practice to remark solemnly that, while Marx was 
ftee of anti-Semitic prejudice (1), “ he ‘unfortunately"was not over- 
sensitive to using ‘the’ term “Jew,” often with unsavoury adjectives, 
as an epithet of abuse.” It is not simply that Marx should have 


3 bid., p. 605. *~ 2 , secede denarii 4 { ' ‘ a . 
4 Sidney» Hook,.-From, Hegel to Marx, p, 278.1 owe this point,to John Anderson’s “ Marxist 
Ethics,” in The Australasian Journal of Psychology and Philosophy for June, 1937, p..109.. . 
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been aware that money-grubbing is neither exclusively nor universally 
a ena trait, it is rather that his very passion for linking the two 

makes us feel that he does not so much hate the Jews for 
being bourgeois, as that he transfers to the bourgeoisie the hate 
he feels for the Jews. 

This comes out most clearly not in his theoretical uses of the 
words “ Jew ” and “ Judaism,” but in the sharply offensive reaction 
to Jews with “ Hebrew ” characteristics, which remained with him 
most of his life. His furious dislike of Ferdinand Lassalle, the 
ostentatiously “ oriental ” son of a petty Jewish trader from Poland, 
may have rested partly on rivalry, but drew freely on Marx’s objections 
to what he considered to be behaviour pe of the ghetto Jew. 
In their “ga mga as Professor E. H. Carr points out in his 
biography of Marx, Marx and Engels single out Lassalle for a 
pers atly vicious selection of opprobrious nicknames, drawing 
teely on his Jewishness. In the letters, Lassalle is “ Clever Ephraim,” 
“ Baron Itzig,” “‘ Weasel Beast” and “little Jew Braun.” More 


than 10 yeats later, Lassalle forgotten, Marx was writing indignantly 
from London. that Ramsgate in August was “ full of fleas and Jews.” 
Both irritated him. : 
In the first fifty years of the nineteenth century, Jewry gave 
Germany three great men, all of them seekers of a new world ordet 
which would know neither Jew nor Christian, all of them themselves 
baptized. They were Ludwig Bérne, Heinrich Heine and Karl Marx. 


Neither Bérne nor Heine was blind to the faults of the Jews from | 
whom they sprang, or reticent about them—-in fact, they knew these 
faults far better than Marx. For that. very reason, however, both 
felt a special obligation toward the Jews. Bérne could write to 
the Germans :— 

I pray you, do not despise my Jews. If only you were as they are, you 
were better. You have deptived the Jews of air, they have thus been 
preserved from rottenness; you have strewn the salt of hatred into their 
hearts, their hearts have thus been kept fresh. You have imprisoned them 
for the whole long winter in a cellar, and aopred up the door with 
dung; but you, exposed to the frost, were half frozen to death. When spring 
arrives, we shall see who will blossom first, Jew or Christian.! 

Heine, who could never forgive himself his baptism, but who 
one still satirize merrily both Jews and Christians, wrote late in 

e :— 

Now I perceive that the Greeks were only handsome youths, but the 
Jews have always been men, powerful, stubborn men, not only in days of 
yore, but even at present, in spite of eighteen centuries of persecution and 
misery. I have since learned to know them better, and to value them more 
highly, and if pride of descent were not always a foolish contradiction, | 
might feel proud of the fact that my progenitors were members of the noble 


1 in Heinrich the ewish Publication of Ameri 
Phicidehi 1 VLN ESO” as oe se ecm 
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house of Israel, that I am a descendant of those martyrs who have given a 
God and morality to the world, and who have fought and suffered on all 
the battlefields of thought. - 

This is just what Marx simply never did—pay any kind of tribute 
to the Jews, soften in any way the harsh, gross and entirely inaccurate 
use he made of the concept of Judaism, or the patent dislike he 
felt for many individual Jews, as Jews. Nor could he have done 
so. Never could he achieve, if not sympathy, then at least the 
neutrality about the Jews that characterized Engels’s later, public, 
utterances. For Marx, they were something from which he had to 


cut himself off. That was the real significance of those six years of 
uncertainty in Trier, little as we know about them, and distorted 
as they may have been in Marx’s own memory. They made Marx, 
half-consciously, dislike strongly the Jews from whom he sprang. 


1 Graetz, op. cit., Vol. V, p. $46. 
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Barrister-at-Law, Sometime Headmaster of a rural; Grammar School ' 


Noone is likely’ to’ dispute that there has‘always! been in’ England 
a certain section of the population whose aversion to book-learning 
atid kindred forms of intellectual activity has'been so intense as to 
amount at times toa wild-and ‘insensate passion. Whether this 
phenomenon is more widespread today than in previous periods of 
history is very difficult to determine. Certainly it is nothing new. 
One recollects how unpopular Prince Albert was with the nobility 
of his day because of his studious habits, his relentless devotion to 
duty and his lack of interest in the sporting and social life of the 
courtier class. Novel after novel has been written to expose the 

hilistine outlook of the boys’ public schools and the derisive way 
in which the things of the mind are regatded in those places by the 
majority of the inmates. In the world of science one observes a vast 
difference between the hero-worship paid to the bomber pilots who 
do the dare-devil work of destruction and the silent contempt shown 
to the academic physicist or chemist whose long and patient researches 
made the self-same bombs a practical possibility. In the rural areas 
there are countless instances of opposition to the farm-boy receiving 
higher education, as well as distrust for the discoveries of biology 
in connection with scientific agriculture. The Professor of Education 
at Exeter is even able to quote evidence of sympathetic magic being 
ire nat by villagers against the local teacher. Over the country 
at large there is considerable hostility to the Third Programme of 
the B.B.C., in spite of the fact that nobody is compelled to listen to it; 
whilst in almost every school and college it is true to say that neither 
man nor boy can attain to any status or prestige in the estimation of 
his fellows solely on the strength of intellectual brilliance. The 
intellectual brilliance will be tolerated only if it is accompanied by 
popular qualities of character such as wit or generosity or physical 
courage, and provided also that it is not’ obtruded or advertised in 
any way that pee its possessor above the level of the herd. Perhaps 
the degree of tolerance varies somewhat from place to place, being 
greater in large centres of population where individuals are scattered 
here and there and cosmopolitanism has bred a larger diversity of 
types. but less in small segregated communities such as boarding 
schools or ships at sea or little country towns. One very easily con- 
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cludes: that most English people are interested in action rather than 
contemplation and ‘take no natural pleasure. at all in the functions 
of pure: mind. | 

What are the reasons for this? Several superficial ones will occur 
to the reader immediately.. There is the economic argument that a 
countty’s prosperity depends for the most part on the strong and 
vigorous manual work of farmers, miners, dockers, soldiers, sailors, 
airmen and so! forth. ‘To have more than a handful of thinkers and 
theorists:would spell disaster. There is the sociological and frequently 
political argument that to open: the treasuries of the mind to the 
working classes would make them discontented with their lot and 
ae remain subservient to their rulers (an argument which 
tacitly its that knowledge is power and a strong weapon in the 
hands of its possessor). ‘There is the psychological argument based 
on the inferiority complex—that the brainless will always: deride the 
brainy because they are secretly jealous of abilities which they would 
like to possess themselves but do not. Professor Burnet says, some- 
what surprisingly, that“ it is: not uncommon for a man of action to 
feel intensely the superiority of the contemplative life.” Perhaps too 
there is aitendency in-all of us to dislike those whose outlook and 
habits are very different from our own, because, rightly or wrongly, 
we interpret such difference as an implied condemnation of our own 
way of living. :But might the problem go even deeper still? Might 
it be bound up with the very nature of the mind and the most recondite 
issues! with which philosophy: is concerned? The purpose of this 
article is to examine such’a possibility, but first of all there are certain 
misconceptions ‘which need to be cleared out of the way. 

There is a kind of anti-intellectualism which is found in the history 
of religion: For example there is that distinctively Protestant theology 
of the heart ‘which deliberately abandons all hope of rational proof 
and all reliance-on the thinking» mind, This sort of theology received 
gteat impetus from Rousseau and is:a reaction from the mediaeval 
type of rationalism seen: at its best'in Thomas Aquinas. There is also 
to be found, usually in Catholic environments, the idea that. it is 
presumptuous in mortal»man to think too deeply or enquite too 
closely into the’ secrets of the univetse. It was for doing this that 
Dr. Faustus. was damned. This Pio Nono condemned in his Syllabus 
of Errors.’ It was from this source that all the “ heresies ” had their 
origin, for all the countless sects of Protestant Christendom were the 
tesult of individuals placing faith in their own reason and denying 
the infallibility of the “tone true Church.” In a word they were the 
tesult of intellectual pride. As Anselm said, we must believe if we 
wish ‘to understand: Credo ut intellegam. It is unfair, however, to 
suggest-that the Church of Rome dispatages the human teason within 
the field: of itssown interests, for the needs of the intellectual critic 


1 Thales to Plato, p. 245. 
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ate officially recognised. Did not Leo XIII by a rescript of 1879! 
encourage the revival of scholastic philosophy to serve this express 
purpose? Some of us may think that Leo’s solution was no solution 
at all, because Thomist scholasticism is not philosophy in the true 
sense. Its conclusions are laid down before the argument begins 
and one is not free to follow where reason points the way. The 
proper name for such a mental process is “special pleading,” yet it 
has some value in that it honours the intellect and incidentally revives 
the great esteem in which Aristotle, with all his mistakes, was rightly 
held. With theological problems of this kind, however, we ate not 
concerned in our present enquiry. 7 

Another sort of anti-intellectualism is that which many people 
would derive from Karl Marx, as interpreted by the Kremlin. In a 
purely materialist ideology, based on economic determinism and class 
war, there is naturally no use for truth in its own right. The professor 
in his ivory tower, no matter whether he be engaged in discoveries 
of pute science or in literary research, is tegatded as a parasite. He 
is not “ working.” Even the operating surgeon in Communist 
countries has sometimes been compelled to labour in the fields in his 
spare time. To what extent this outlook of mind has influenced the 
English industrial classes it is difficult to say. The very large groups 
which owe allegiance to the Labour Party or the Catholic Church 
are supposed to repudiate Marxism and to most of their leaders it is 


anathema. There may, however, linger beneath the surface of their § 


minds a feeling that the truths of the intellect are contemptible unless 
they further the improvement of our standard of living or contribute 
in some way to the emancipation of the proletariat from the bonds 
of capitalism. 

Likewise at first sight it might seem probable that a study of the 
English empiricists and of Rousseau would illuminate the origins of 
anti-intellectualism. Take Locke for example. In many ways he has 
no use for metaphysics, describing it as “a kind of fiddling,” and he 
takes a stand against Plato, Descartes and Leibnitz in maintaining 
that all our knowledge is derived from.sense-expetience, for the mind 
at birth is as blank as a sheet of white paper. Such thorough-going 
“ sensationalism” or empiticism was revolutionary in the 17th 
century, but it was inadequate insofar as it did not explain how we 
know other things besides ourselves and the operations of our own 
mind. It is to be interpreted, no doubt, against the background of 
toleration, which was just beginning to gain recognition in that 
period and which bred some measure of mistrust for absolutes, a priori 
conceptions and innate ideas. But in any case it should be clear that 
empiricism does not discredit knowledge. Some ultimate truth is 
admitted to be knowable and to have value, though it is attained 
through the medium of the sensible world. Surely no sane person 


1 Patris Aeterni, Catholic World, vol. 30, p. 111. 
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could brand the author of the Essay concerning Human Understanding 
as anti-intellectual in the sense we have indicated above. The position 
of Rousseau is somewhat different. Like all the romantics he rebelled 
against the formalism, the rationalism and the classicism of the 18th 
century. Though singularly heartless and ungrateful himself, he 
preached the gospel of the heart as against that of the mind. Having 
the tastes and habits of a tramp, he advocated a method of education 
in Emile which casts away all the traditional associations of book- 
comes finds instruction in the wilds of nature, on the principles 
of the Outward Bound Schools of today. In the early stages Robinson 
Crusoe is the only literature employed. Different people may take 
different views on the desirability of the finished product, but the 
immediately significant fact is that Rousseau does not undervalue 
intellectual truths. He is only attacking inhuman, straitlaced, narrow 
ways of teaching children in the early years. Bertrand Russell does not 
consider him a i at all in the proper sense of the word, yet 
he has had a great influence on ever-expanding spheres of thought 
and activity right up to the present day. Probably it is in Bergson and 
Dewey, ptagmatists from France and America respectively, that we 
see the outcome of Rousseau in its clearest and most illuminating 
form. Here our study begins to become more relevant. 

Bergson conceived a fundamental distinction between Intellect and 
Instinct. The former seems always to be disparaged and the latter 
to be praised, to such an extent that rational man takes a humbler 
place in the scale of prestige than ants and bees. The growth of 
Intellect and the growth of matter are deemed to be correlative. 
Intellect ates things in space and fixes them in time, but it can 
only conceive things which are without motion and continuity, so 
that it is by nature incapable of understanding life and evolution. 
It sees things as separate entities, whereas actually there are no 
separate entities but only a ceaseless stream of becoming. It is not 
active, as life ought to be, but contemplative. It fails to perceive 
interpenetration between things, just like a man in a dream. Not 
unnaturally, therefore, its most characteristic products are Geometry 
and Logic, which only apply to solid bodies. Mathematicians and 
logicians are somnambulists whom we ought not to imitate. Just as 
Instinct and Intellect are related, so are Memory and Perception—the 
first me a power absolutely independent of matter; the second 
at the other extreme being the lowest degree of mind and almost 
eps matter. It is the function of Science to explain Perceptions, 

ut only in terms of touch, not in terms of sight. The “ ceaseless 
stteam of becoming,” just referred to, reminds one of Heraclitus 
with his doctrine of ovSév péver, mévra pet: and the parallel is notice- 
able still further in Bergson’s conception of a Way Up and a Way 
Down. Life goes up while Matter down. ect is an observa- 
tion of the descending motion by the ascending one. Instinct, on the 
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other hand, is a nobler force because it identifies itself with the Way 
Up: Only Instinct (which is: almost the same as Intuition) sees 
knowledge at'a distance synthetically: Intellect merely regards it 
dsialysital 
ate significant. A living being asia centre of action and activity is 
greatly praised, to such an extent.that the whole of humanity in space 
and time resembles one immense galloping’ army. Such a hatred of 
rest and contemplation: seems. unworthy of a so-called philosopher. 
It scarcely raises man’ above the level of the animals. Where action is 
the supreme good, knowledge becomes a mete instrument of success- 
ful activity and‘no longer the source of all that is best in a 
as it'was until quite recent times. Such ‘‘ pragmatism ” isa rebellion 
against Plato and the Greek tradition in favour of the modern cult of 
— in all its various manifestations. Truth ceases:to be something 
objective and dependent on facts outside the control of man. As a 
result philosophy ceases to be humble and we get a kind of mental 
intoxication and pride which is very characteristic of modern thought 
but nevertheless its least convincing attribute. — : 
Bergson, however, is open to criticism in more detailed respects. 
In the first place he attempts to derive all abstract ideas from space, 
which results in much confusion: For example,:when he says that 
every idea of number implies a visual image with spatial dimension, 
he fails to realize that two oranges are not the same thing as the number 
two. The latter is an abstraction conceived by the mind independently 
of sight. Oragain, when he infers from the fact that blackness excludes 
whiteness the general principle that abstractions depend: on space, 
he is assuming that all men by necessity possess a visualistic type of 
mind such’as his own. Visual images: are not an indispensable con- 
dition of thought. In the second place, by identifying Being with 
Action he implies that the past is that which acts no longer and which 
is therefore of no value in comparison with the present. But does not 
this confuse the present recollection of a past event with the actual 
event which is recollected? Does it not fail to distinguish an act of 
knowing’ from: the object of ‘knowledge,:the ‘subjective from the 
objective? It might even be argued that Bergson’s condemnation 
of Intellect derives ultimately from this identification of subject and 
object, and, if that is so, we begin to see*him in his true historical 
perspective as one who has reacted against the main stream of 
Western philosophy from Descartes up to his own time. Cartesians 
and: German  Idealists alike had‘ followed Plato in drawing a‘ funda- 
mental distinction between Mind and: Matter, Intelligible and Sensible, 
Concept and Percept: On the whole’ they had given the highest 
prestige to’ Mind or Pure Reason. Cogito ergo sum was capable of 
several interpretations, but:surely one of them was that ‘‘ my existence 
is proved by my capacity for thought ” and that therefore thought 
is the most important attribute of man—the very. quality, as Aristotle 


y. To Bergson “things”? have no reality; only “ actions” § 
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said, which differentiates him from the lower animals. Bergson for 
some strange reason seems to have preferred the lower animals, and 
in so doing he came unconsciously nearer than any other person in 
the front rank of Western thought to giving a philosophical justifi- 
cation for the anti-intellectualism and anti-academicism which are the 
subject of our present enquiry. It is most remarkable of all that he 
was a Frenchman, a member of the most genuinely learned nation 
in Europe. 

Less surprising is the emergence of a similar phenomenon on the 
other side of the Atlantic, but this time its origin is probably socio- 
logical rather than metaphysical. John Dewey, whose most important 
work The School and Society appeared in 1899, was deeply impressed 
by the irrelevance of — knowledge to the actual life of the world 
around us and especially by: its age-long association with a privileged 
political class. It all goes back, apparently, to the days of slavery 
and Plato’s philosopher-kings who were to be trained by the theorems 
of geometry. From then onwards the liberal tradition of knowledge 
for its own sake has always been conceived in opposition to the 
technical tradition in which men work with their hands for the 
purpose of gain. It is with Doing and with the immediate social 
environment that Dewey is concerned. Just as he tends to dissolve 
the individual into his social functions, so he is tempted to reduce 
the substantial and actual into the relative and transitional. This 
tendency can be seen even in so small a matter as the substitution 
of the word “ enquiry ” for the word “ truth” as the fundamental 

se of knowledge, for Pragmatism is not interested in what is 
true. Indeed the purest forms dwt, such as the twice-times table, 
are almost anathema. There is nothing static and final, like the One 
of Patrmenides or the Hegelian Absolute: all reality is temporal, 
biological and evolutionary, “ enquiry ” being little more than the 
adjustment of organism to environment. Likewise, beliefs are not 
true or false, but convenient or inconvenient; and there are no such 
things as facts, but only “ warranted assertabilities.” He would agree 
with William James that we cannot reject a hypothesis if useful 
consequences follow from it—the purpose of philosophy being to 
find out what difference it would make if such and such a formula 
wete accepted. Truth thus becomes a species or attribute of Use- 
fulness, just as it was to Hitler and Stalin. 

Basing his argument on the etymological connection between en 
and can, Dewey shows that knowing how to do things is the most 
ptimitive form of knowledge. The basic arts such’as farming, sailing, 
swimming and mining identify knowing with doing, for savages 
learn by es in the process which they wish to acquire. 
Presumably the right way to learn swimming would be to plunge 


into water and splash about until the skill is somehow or other 
unconsciously acquired. According to Dewey, formal teaching only 
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atises in developed communities, where its influence is altogether 
harmful, being so much concerned with preparation for a later and 
more remote stage of life that it is in danger of becoming quite unreal. §j 
The concomitants of formalism, such as external pressure, mechanical 
methods or the award of prizes and punishments by way of artificial 
stimulus, stand in the way of true progress. The best way of forming 
dispositions is rather to encourage participation in joint activities 
which are closely linked up with the immediate environment and to 
build up a simple social community as a kind of microcosm of the 
greater world. Dewey thinks that this can only be achieved effectively 
within the framework of democracy. Where this is not present, 
culture tends to be sterile and knowledge over-specialized, the virtue 
of democracy consisting, apparently, in the 9 vatiety of stimuli 
which it can provide. A savage is retarded merely because his 
environment is not able to offer him much incentive to learn. 

As one would expect, Dewey does not approve of drill and auto- 
matic forms of instruction, because they treat growth as a means to 
adult life and not as an end in itself. He also disapproves of any 
werng = such as mediaeval asceticism, which dissociates mind and 

y. The narrow, utilitarian programme of reading, writing and 
arithmetic which characterized the elementary school of fifty years j 
ago is to him merely the reflection of a class society which relegated 
the lower ranks to a position of social inferiority. He would have 
regarded with disdain the view sometimes put forward that instruction 
in those days was more efficient than it is today and produced a mote 
teliable type of worker. Uniformity of method, he would say, rather 
breeds mediocrity, because it ignores differences of mental ability 
and makes the atmosphere too unreal. The expert who presents his 
subject logically as a complete science to be imposed by instalments 
on the learner is ignoring the true psychology of che learning process, 
and in this respect the would-be “ modern ” scientists are just as 
much to blame as the traditional grammarians. Much of what passes 
as Science is a dull and meaningless ritual compared with what 
Huxley and Spencer had in mind. Likewise object lessons based on 
the eighteenth-century philosophy of sensationalism, though they are 
good insofar as they dethrone intellectual. idealism, are bad because 
they interpret sense experience only in its cognitive aspects and 
therefore produce equally academic results.’ Dewey disapproved alike 
of Hegel, Froebel, Herbart and Locke. Obedience to authority, 
memorizing and reproduction are virtues appropriate to a society 
of slaves, but not to the modern world. A practical trade school, on 
the other hand, could be equally harmful if it stereotyped a number 
of fashions accepted at the moment, but likely to be outmoded in the 
course of time. Nothing can be better. than free enquiry within the 
limits of a real, live community, for such activity is founded on 4 
sound basis both of physiology and psychology. It recognises the 
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unity of mind and body no less than that of method and subject- 
matter. All systems which enthrone the schoolmaster and exalt the 
acquisition of text-book learning are “scholastic.” The very word 
is a term of abuse. 

It would be quite as unfair, however, to blame Bergson and Dewey 
' forall the inaccurate and slovenly work that has been done in England 
since the late war as it would be to hold them responsible for all 
the persecution of “swots” which has gone on for years in our 
schools and colleges; but it is incontestable that they gave philosophic 
expression to a tendency characteristic of their times. Art, music, 
literature. wc aga ate always made by the spirit of the age; 
they do not make it. On the other hand the disciples of a master not 
infrequently exaggerate or misunderstand his teaching, and that is 
pethaps what has happened here. We have now reached the point, 
in some places, where the young must not be asked to use their 
intellect at all. Everything they do must be so arranged that the 
appeal is continually made to the senses and to the love of action. 
The twelve apostles must be presented as a football team (eleven 
only, if Judas is omitted). Mensuration must be taught by hurling 
a discus and counting the distance with a tape measure. The modu- 
lator and the diatonic scale must be illustrated through the mediura 
of a percussion band. As I write, I have before me a copy of a recently 
published French course, in which there is no mention of any of the 
great men of letters like Moliére, Voltaire, Anatole France and the 
rest who have made. their country famous throughout the world. 
There is no mention even of Napoleon. Instead, one reads of date- 
devil pirates, of dive-bombers, of motor engineering works, of sport 
of every conceivable kind, of camping, of holiday-making and the 
partaking of numerous forms of refreshment. It is just like Bergson’s 
galloping army driven on by the irresistible life force; but there is no 
mention of Bergson, That would be too academic! 

If we want a refutation of this kind of anti-intellectualism on 
philosophic grounds, it is interesting to turn to the first part 
of Plato’s Theaetetus. It is shown there to depend on three simple 
hypotheses, each one of which is false—first, that knowledge is 
sense-perception; second, that man is the measure of all things; third, 
that everything is in a state of motion so that there are no Absolutes 
or static entities. Readers who are familiar with Greek philosophy 
will at once see the obvious references to Protagoras and Heraclitus. 
The first hypothesis is disproved by at least five different arguments. 
Sense tells us that six objects are more than four but less than twelve. 
If that is so, the six objects are both many and few simultaneously, 
which is impossible. Likewise, sense tells us that wine is sweet when 
we are healthy, but sour when we are ill—yet the qualities of the wine 
itself remain the same throughout. Again, when we dream or are 
insane, our sense-impressions do not coincide with what we perceive 
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in normal health. If the hypothesis were true, no man would know 
more than another, so that there could be no difference between 
wisdom and folly. It also ignores the possibility of future knowledge 
ot prognosis such as is displayed by a doctor who foretells the course 
which a certain disease will take, or (to quote a modern parallel) by 
a banker who anticipates rises and falls in the value of stock. Finally, 
in the act of perception we perceive shrough our sense organs but not 
by them. It is the mind which really perceives. Sight tells us that 
two objects added to two objects make four objects, but only mind f 
can tell us that 2 -+ 2= 4. It is thus possible to know mathematical 
truths like this without the aid of the senses. One might add that, 
if the ontological argument is admitted to be valid, we can also know 
that God exists in a similar way. Aquinas and Kant do not accept 
this, but Anselm, Descartes, Leibnitz and Hegel with certain qualifi- 
cations do. 

The second hypothesis, “‘ that man is the measure of all things,” 
also leads to impossible conclusions. For example, if I am the sole 
judge of what is true for me, it follows that I can never make a 
mistake and that lower animals are sole judges of what is true for 
them. There would be no objective standards. Let us call the author 
of this hypothesis P (for it was none other than Protagoras). If what 
appears to P is true for P, what appears to other men is true for them. 
As most of them do not believe P’s hypothesis, that hypothesis has 
no universal validity. It is not difficult, however, to see how it 
naturally leads on to that form of pragmatism taught by William 
James—that a thing is true if it produces good results, and to 
Santayana’s belief that he could be a Roman Catholic without accepting 
any dogmas of his Church. Such an attitude of mind is purely 
anarchic and one can understand why the Papacy has condemned it. 

The third. hypothesis, “ that everything is in a state of motion,” is 
borrowed from Heraclitus, but it is equally untenable. Even in 
perpetual flux the meaning of words would have to remain fixed, 
otherwise no definite assertion could be made and neither convefsation 
nor knowledge would be possible; though to admit absolutes in logic 
and metaphysics need not necessarily compel us to extend them into 
other spheres, as Hegel for example does in the case of politics. It 
would appear that there are some common predicates both of reality 
and of sedinelberiat Arisiotle calls the “ Categories ”) which the mind 
perceives without the aid of the senses and which are not in a constant 
state of change. Finally, in a state of flux-which was really nae 
both locomotion in space and alteration in substance would be always 
occurring simultaneously, so that we could not attribute any quality 
at all to the subject matter. Since we could not distinguish one from 
another, all statements would be equally correct and all inferences 


equally right! — 





THE EVOLUTION OF SPIRITUAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS 


By 


SIR JOHN STEWART-WALLACE 
C.B. 


Ir is easier to accept evolution in explanation of the past development 
of man than to be conscious where, if at all, it is at work today. 
Yet if there be evolution, it neither slumbers nor sleeps ; it is going 
on here and now, though it may be centuries before it becomes 
apparent. We are, in consequence, mostly unaware of it. Yet 
sometimes it may be suspected, as it is now coming to be suspected 
by a growing number of the more thoughtful, that it is now going 
on in human consciousness. Such thinkers hold that the para-normal 
experiences given by psychic phenomena and treated of in para- 
| psychology constitute one of the most significant signs of evolution 
in our time. If such is the case it will indeed be revolutionary. It 
is probably not going too far to say that if psychic phenomena are 
indeed what some eminent scientists now claim them to be, our 
present views on the nature of the universe and of the Divine will 
reach a turning-point unparalleled by anything in man’s past search 
into things human and divine. The present separatist, dogmatic 
religions will face a crisis in their history which cannot but 
profoundly affect much of their dogma and separatism as they are 
forced more fully to apprehend the universalism of reality. In the 
psychic world of the spirit there are no colour or national bars. 
Man will be nearer to seeing God as the one God of all mankind 
whether called Jehovah, Brahman, Allah or any other national 
name, Wei s be more conscious of those universal spiritual 
forces, beauties and ecstasies at present beyond the grasp of discursive 
reason but not beyond that undefined and — longing for 
the High and Holy by which so many humbly pray to be guided, 
and of which the great mystics, irrespective of a national religion, 
have by intuition attained some. vision. 

Already it may fairly be claimed as pointing to evolution, at least. 
in thought, as to the nature of man and our world that the empire 
of materialism has not only been challenged but irretrievably shaken. 
Matter is no longer regarded as the one and only reality. Modern 
science indeed teaches that matter is not’something real and solid 
out there in space at all. It is in truth but a mental concept: an 
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interpretation as it were put by our minds on the phenomen 
surrounding us to enable us the more easily to carry on our daily 
lives. So far from matter being real, Prof. Eddington does not 
hesitate to say that “the physical world is entirely abstract and 
without actuality apart from its linkage to consciousness.” Time 
and space and mass, it would seem, have no existence except as 
constructs of the mind. The school of*epiphenomenalists, who 
regard mind as merely a by-product of matter, is thus blown 
sky-high. As Sir James Jeans puts it, “ the universe begins to look 
more Jike a great thought than like a great machine.” Phenomenal 
existence is in reality therefore an illusion—an illusion, however, not F 
in the sense that it does not exist but that it is different from what 
it appears to us to be. In truth there is no dead universe of matter, 
as we ate led by illusion into’ thinking, at all. Matter itself is living, 
pulsing energy. It is a primary order of life. Mind and consciousness 
are more highly developed orders of life ; and mind is something 
wholly other than mere chemical changes in the brain. 

Here it is important clearly to distinguish between the brain, 
the mind, the heart, and the soul. Perplexing confusion is caused 
in much contemporary thought by failure to do so. 

All these ate vitally different fae or planes of the Ego—that 
ultimate of consciousness which makes us separate, human beings, 
each with his or her own personality and individual life. The brain, 
which is part of the body, is merely the physical instrument used 


by the Ego for the formulation of its thought just.as the hand is 
used by it to manipulate matter. The mind is on a higher plane 
of maine than the body. It has a nature of its own and that not a 


physical one. It: is not bound by material limitations. It is in 
consequence used by the Ego for the purposes of ratiocination and 
discursive reasoning in the higher world of thought. The heart, 
(when that word is used to connote a plane of being in us other 
than and higher than an organ of the body) is the facet of the Ego 
used by it for the experience of emotion. The soul—that something 
in us which we instinctively perceive to be different from the body, 
the mind and the emotions—is on a still higher, indeed the highest, 
plane of our being. It is on the plane of intuition and insight into 
those things so far above our physical, mental and emotional worlds 
that we term them divine. 

Freud taught that below the conscious planes of the Ego, there 
is a vast plane of the sub-conscious, the origin and driving force of 
so much in us that is bestial and unclean. ye as there is this vast 
tract of the human personality below the threshold of the waking 
consciousness, so there would appear to be a vast plane of the 
Supra-conscious of which some rare beings become dimly aware, 
and which enables them to te into things beyond the experience 
and the understanding of the normal man at his present stage of 
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| evolution. Our present consciousness can therefore only give us 
a partial revelation of Reality. This fact is not a discovery of our 
generation. Plotinus long ago defined Ecstasy, or the Mystic 
rience, as the liberation of the mind from its finite consciousness. 
Indeed all the great world religions emphasize that the world of 
which we are conscious is not all that exists. Beyond what we see 
there is the greater Reality. This glorious Supra-conscious not 
only frees from the bestial and unclean but inspires to perception 
so high and holy as to elevate the elect to the bliss of conscious 
union with God himself. 
= ©. This vast Supra-conscious world is now being humbly explored 
by a gtowing multitude of psycho-analysts and others the world 
over ; and that in a purely scientific way. This new sphere of thought 
is in no way limited by the concept of time and space. These are 
not the realities they would appear to us to be. They are but human 
illusions forced on us by the limitations of our material and mental 
worlds. In the supra-conscious world there is neither past nor 
future as known to us. There is only an eternal present ; a thousand 
miles becomes as an inch. Pre-cognition and retro-cognition are 
as normal as cognition itself. With some stratum of our personality, 
independent of the body and the mind, at present undeveloped in 
us, man may be capable of consciously entering into a vast spiritual 
world which even now is in fact surrounding us. In a far deeper 
sense than we can now realize man may be a spirit, in truth inhabiting 
this spiritual world, though at present utterly unaware of it, just 
as the blind are unaware of the world of light in fact surrounding 
them. With this stratum of our Ego we may in fact be capable 
of living in a world wholly different from that which our present 
limited sensory-perception discloses. 

What then, we may naturally enquire, are the principal of these 
gteat new extra-sensory powers of perception of which we have now 
some intimation? It is safe in reply at once to mention telepathy, 
clairvoyance and pre- and retro-cognition. These have formed 
the study of a number of eminent scientists for the last quarter of 
a century and more, notably of Dr. J. B. Rhine of Duke University, 
North Catolina, who with Dr. Soal of London and Dr. Thouless 
of Cambridge has done so much to bring the results of research in 
this field to the general educated. public in Europe and America. 
And there is a large public earnestly seeking for scientific guidance 
on this elusive aibiets. | 
_ Telepathy is the capacity of mind to communicate with mind 
irrespective of distance and without speech or other limiting physical 
manifestation. The past or future can apparently be as readily the 
subject of communication as the present. It is even claimed that 
through telepathy it has now been scientifically established that 
there is in man an extra-physical capacity showing that he is a 
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spiritual being in a universe ultimately controlled by spiritual forces, 
Clairvoyance is an awareness of actual objects or events taking place 
at a distance from. the — and beyond his sight, hearing or 
other normal sense. classic example is the case of Emanuel 
Swedenborg who in 1789, while himself in Gothenburg, saw and 
correctly described ‘a great fire raging in Stockholm some hundreds 
of miles away. Pre-cognition and retro-Cognition are powers to 
see past or coming events as if they were occurring here and now. 

The point to emphasize about these extra-sensory powers is that 
they represent an eee ake from the limitations of time, space 
and matter, which must fundamentally alter our present conception 
of religion with all its anthropomorphic limitations. It will indeed 
be revolutionary. It is:not open to serious challenge that the more 
deeply para-normal phenomena are studied, the deeper grows the 
conviction that present orthodox views on man and his relation to 
the universe are inadequate and over wide fields fallacious. The 
great mystics have had some intimations of this high and holy world 
beyond sense-perception and falteringly tell us it is beyond all human 
capacity to convey in a language made only for the material and 
mental worlds in which most of us, steeped as we are in the things 
of the flesh, live, move and have our:being. Even by the great 
mystics: themselves this glorious supra-world has been seen only 
as through a glass darkly. What dare we not hope will be 
experienced by man of Divine Reality if and when even greater 
extta-sensory psychic powers become part of the normal human 
endowment? Eye has indeed not seen nor heart conceived what 
that future may hold of insight into and experience of the Divine. 

And: come such powers must, if evolution is at work in human 
consciousness as we may now pethaps take courage to believe. 
Glory be to God in the highest, man may be about to obtain a 
deeper glimpse into that great Cosmic: Religion, pure and undefiled, 
which many of us believe to be behind and above the present great 
world religions and inspiring them to a new resurrection in the 
Spirit Universal. 





THE INTERPRETATION OF 
~ MORE’S ‘*UTOPIA’’. 
2 he 
PAUL COLES 


M.A. 
Senior Lecturer in History, University College of North Staffordshire 


Utopia has been felt since the time of its first publication to be a 
work mysterious and baffling to the interpreter. More depicts, and 
seems frequently to 5 ae an authoritarian and communistic 
society. Should we therefore understand him to be writing a 
considered and fundamentally serious contribution to political 
thought? Opinion recently, at least among British scholars, has 
hardened against this view: , | 

“Utopia is a satire, a fantasia, a jeu d’esprit”” writes Mr. Christopher 
Mortis ; and Professor C. S. Lewis “ ... a holiday work, a spontaneous 
overflow of intellectual high spirits, a revel of debate, paradox, 
comedy and (above all) of invention, which starts many hares and 
kills none. It is written by More the translator of Lucian and friend 
of Erasmus, not More the chancellor or the ascetic.’ 

This article examines the grounds of this interpretation, and 
suggests reasons for rejecting it and for accepting Utopia as a 
constructive and seriously-intended exercise in political thought. 


I 


The case against Utopia as a considered political essay rests on 
three arguments : : 

(1) It is contended that the very shape of the book shows More’s 
interests to have been literary rather than political. The combination 


of dialogue and traveller’s tale would scarcely appeal to a 
supetlatively intelligent writer as a satisfactory medium of political 
P | g P 


analysis. More was perfectly capable of constructing—and possessed 
innumerable classical, medieval and contemporary models for—a 
formal political treatise. His rejection of these shows his fundamentally 
non- litical intentions. This argument can be pursued into minute 
detail. For'example, More’s narrator, Raphael Hythloday, beats a 
name derived from the Greek for chatterer, babbler. Would an 


1C. Morris, Political Thought in England: Tyndale to Hooker (Oxford, 1953), p. 19; C. S. Lewis, 
English Literature in the Sixteenth Century (Oxford, 1954), p. 169. 
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author so name a‘character whose pronouncements were meant to 
be loaded with political significance ? 

(2) The absence, in Utopia, of private property and consequently 
of social inequality need not be taken to imply a reasoned and total 
condemnation of the institution of private property in early sixteenth- 
century Europe. More was pictuting a socialistic “‘ good society ” 
in order to satirize evils which sprang from the institution of private 
property in his own age and country. He continued here a classical 
and medieval tradition of advocating community of goods and 
egalitarianism ; but authots writing in this tradition never seriously 
envisaged the establishment of such a system. They used the idea 
to highlight and to protest against current social and economic 
abuses. More’s assault upon private property is properly interpreted 
as a satire upon the pride, selfishness and unchristian conduct of 
contemporary property-owners. 

From this point the argument can branch in either of two directions. 
First it may be contended that, though U/opia has no status as a 


constructive work of political thought, it yet contains an element ‘Ff 


of high seriousness. “Ufopia is the commonwealth that men might 
well construct if they were guided by pure reason... . If the 
Utopians, without the Christian revelation, can have rid themselves 
of greed and so nearly rid themselves of war and of intolerance, 
ought not supposedly Christian communities to feel ashamed ?”; 
The book is therefore “a strictly rational philosophic construction, 
minus mucniceis f for the purposes of moral instruction.”* 

Alternatively, Utopia may be interpreted neither as a work of 
political thought in the strict sense, nor yet as a serious social 
satire, but simply as an entertainment. Supporters of this view point 
out that the Utopians practise euthanasia, keep slaves and assassinate 
hostile princes; practices which it is very difficult to believe that 
More would have attributed to the promptings of Natural Law or 
the dictates of right reason, even when ie were uncorrected by 
revelation. If, however, his book is accepted simply as an intellectual 
divetsion, an excursion with an idea, difficulties of this order become 
irrelevant. 

G) Professor, C. S. Lewis suggests that a good, if not certain, 
guide to the intended meaning of a literary work is to enquite what 
contemporaries or near-contemporaries thought it meant. He writes: 
“ Erasmus speaks of it as if it were primarily a comic book ; Tyndale 
despises it as ‘ poetry’; for Harpsfield it is a ‘jollye invention’, 
‘ pleasantly ” set. forth ; More himself in later life classes it and the 
Praise of Folly together as books fitter to be burned than translated 
in an age pfone to misconstruction; Thomas Wilson, years 
later, mentions it for praise among ‘ feined narrations and wittie 
invented matters (as though they were true indeed).’? This is not 


i Mortis, op. cit., pp. 17-18; R. Ames, Citizen Thomas More and bis Utopia (Princeton, 1949), P- 5: 
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the language in which friend or enemy or author... . refer to a 
serious philosophical treatise. It all sounds as if we had to do with 
a book whose real place is not in the history of political thought so 
much as in that of fiction and satire.” 


II 


Let us examine the foregoing points in turn. 

(1) The argument from the literary form of Usopia is not particularly 
powerful when considered in isolation. If More was seriously 
condemning private property and social inequality, and advocating 
radical changes in the jane system of his own day, he was 
preaching revolutionary doctrine. In the sixteenth century dangerous 
thoughts were apt to betray their authors into unpleasant situations. 
For a man in More’s position it was an elementary precaution to 
cast his book into an appropriately innocuous literary mould. This 
first argument is therefore inconclusive because it can be manipulated 
to support opposite conclusions. 

(2) Was the communism of U/sopia rather a literary device for 
exposing current abuses by men of property than a fundamental 
attack upon private ownership? This must remain a matter for 
individual interpretation, since the author never enlightens us on 
this point: but it is notable that More returns at crucial points 
through the whole sequence of his narrative to the assertion that 
ptivate property is the root of more superficial scandals and social 
abuses. This involves him in a good deal of tough and elaborate 
atgument which it is difficult to dismiss either as rhetoric or as a 
mere protest against the way of the world. 

At the same time it must be conceded that Utopia could not have 
embodied More’s idea of the perfect society, since it was unchristian. 
More would probably have gone further. There could be no perfect 
society. Man’s condition was one of inescapable imperfection, and 
all societies would reflect his flawed nature. More was arguing, 
tather, that certain secular institutions—particularly that of private 
property—encouraged, or were readily exploited by, sinful men ; 
whilst a working communistic society was not only conceivable in 
detail, but far juster than the European societies of his own day. 
Granted all the reservations which must have been present in More’s 
approval of Utopia, the logic, the detail and the particular emphasis 
of his discourse suggest a sterner putpose than either entertain- 
ment or satire. Utopia is at least as convincing as, say, Fourier’s 
Harmony ; and—though it is now read principally for its artistic 
merits—belongs as sutely to the literature of political thought. 

(3) The testimony of contemporaries seems overwhelming in 
Professor Lewis’ summary, but deserves closer attention. Erasmus 


1 Lewis, op. cit., p. 167. 
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also wrote : “ He published his Usopia for the purpose of showing 
what are the things that occasion mischiefs in commonwealths ; 
having the English constitution especially in view, which he so 
thoroughly knows and understands” ;! and so appears—charac- 
teristically—to be on record for two opinions. Tyndale was a 
Protestant controversialist, More’s antagonist, in whose obvious 
interest it was to make U/fopia seem light-weight and negligible. 
Harpsfield was unborn when Usopia appeared, so can have had no 
particular insight into More’s mind: at that date. He wrote in 1556, 
when a great change was taking place in the European intellectual 
climate. Romanists were eager to. brand Protestants as dangerous 
revolutionaries, and it would have been injudicious to suggest 
that More, a Catholic martyr, had meant the communism of U‘sopia 
to. be taken seriously. 

Similar objections may. be urged against More’s own later 
testimony. For him, the overwhelming menace of Protestantism 
had transformed the situation. He does not—it will be noted—deny 
that he had written in earnest in 1515 ; indeed, were his book an 
obvious sex d’esprit he would presumably not have wished, later, 
to burn it. Tt. ¥d 

Sir Thomas Wilson is conceded. But here is Nashe: “ Quick 
witted Sir Thomas More .. . . seeing most commonwealths corrupted 
by ill custome, and that principalities were nothing but great piracies 
.... that in the cheefest flourishing kingdomes there was no equall 
or well devided weale one. with another, but a manifest .conspiracie 
of rich men against poore men... . . he concluded with himself to 
lay down a perfect plot of a commonwealth or government, which 
he would intitle his U/*opia.”?. The Elizabethans, like Erasmus, 
cancel themselves out. ; 

We may therefore conclude that the testimony of the sixteenth 
century is too various and conflicting to make a firm decision on 


this basis possible. 
III 


An alternative view to those quoted at the beginning of this 
article can start by admitting that Utopia wears a great deal of 
literary decoration ; of course More’s incidental aim was to dazzle 
and delight his readers, Nevertheless, Utopia is primarily to be 
understood as a setious work oP seg thought, analogous to 


Plato’s Republic rather than to Gulliver’s Travels. 

Some introductory points are necessary here. First, in a discussion 
of this sort it is logical—unless we are dealing with an admitted 
humorist—to. assume the seriousness of the author being studied 

1 Quoted in A. L. Morton, The English Utopia (London, 1932), p. 45. Sige 

2 Quoted in Morton, op. cit., p. 34. 
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until: the contrary can be demonstrated. Now. More’s penchant for 
humour and irony is undeniable ; but it is important also to remember 
his very: earnest and strenuous preoccupation, all his life, with social 
and political problems. | 

Secondly, the very fact that we find a “ political” interpretation 
of Utopia not absurdly beside the point is significant. Hamlet, for 
example, is much concerned with high politics, but nobody—not 
even Don Salvador de Madariaga—imagines it to be a work of 
constructive political thought. Shakespeare merely describes politics ; 
it is the play of character and situation which he analyses. With 
More a genuine doubt arises, else Mr. Morris and Professor Lewis 
would feel no need to argue their case at all. 

Thitdly, even if we decide that Utopia is a work of genuine and 
systematic political thought we need expect neither absolute coherence 
nor unwavering relevance to the political theme. More was too 
much in love with ideas to abstain entirely from the self-indulgence 
of elaborating his central conception beyond the bounds necessary 
to his essential purpose. It may be agreed that he was a serious 
political thinker without denying that he was a wit. 

The case for the interpretation of Usopia as an essentially, if not 
exclusively, serious book about politics rests mainly on a consideration 
of the text. Two arguments are relevant. 

The first concerns the composition of the book.! We know, or 
may reasonably infer, a good deal about the composition of U‘opia. 
We know particularly that Book II was written before most of 
Book I. Clearly Book II, Hythloday’s systematic description of 
Utopia, can stand alone ; could have been published, minus Book I, 
as a self-contained work. So considered, Book II culminates in a 
powerful statement by Hythloday in which he attributes the felicity 
and stability of Utopia to the absence of — property and of a 
money economy. The narrative then concludes with a lame rebuttal 
of this view by “ More” which it is difficult to feel that he was 
much concerned to make convincing. —. 

Having originally written a work in this shape, More felt impelled 
to add to it. What he added is. substantially the present Book I. 
Doubtless Book I was prefixed partly for literary reasons, as providing 
a more leisurely and interesting introduction. Yet this Book is 
mostly peewee f by Hythloday’s description and castigation of the 
| social, economic and political evils of contemporary Europe and 
particularly of contemporary England. . As at. the end of Book. II 
Hythloday again here suggests that the root cause of these various 
evils is inequality, proceeding from the institution of private property. 
Mote, that is to say; is re-emphasizing, on this. occasion in concrete 
and specific terms, his original analysis: and attribution of the ills 
of contemporary society. He would scarcely have felt the need to 

1Cf. J. H. Hexter, More’s Utopia (Princeton, 1952), pp. 15-30. 
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do so unless this was the aspect of his thought which he considered 
most important. 

If this point is accepted, a difficulty arises. In Utopia, denunciations 
of contemporary society and of private property as the cause of its 
injustice and unbalance are spoken by Hythloday. When Morte 
speaks in his own character it is as a friendly but decisive critic of 
Hythloday’s position. Should we identify More the character in 
Utopia with More the author of Usopia? For three reasons I think 
not. First, when More appears in the book, speaking in this vein, 
his arguments are always brief and superficial. We may surely 
assume that had the author intended the arguments of the fictional 
More to be equated with his own he would have—as he could 
have—stated them more lengthily and profoundly. Secondly, we 
may interpret this as a prudent protective device employed by Mote 
to avert the possibly unpleasant consequences of an overt statement 
' of his true opinions. Finally, it has, by the exigencies of the literaiy 
convention of Utopia, to be Hythloday who eulogizes a communistic 
society because only Hythloday has seen both the contemporary 
European and the Utopian systems at work. 

The second major argument concerns the nature and depth of 
More’s analysis in Utopia. The man of letters, particularly the social 
satirist, functions at a different level of analysis from the political 
thinker. He is either very specific, exposing the evils of a particular 
institution (like Dickens), or very general, exposing flaws in human 


nature (like Swift). The province of the political thinker occupies 
the area between discussion of the human situation on the one hand 
and of specific institutions on the other. His concern is with the 
social nerves and sinews which connect these extremes. It is in 
precisely this area that More’s interests are concentrated. His method 
is to review the social and political shortcomings of his age, by 
direct description and by implicit measurement _ ea the Utopian 


standard ; and then to probe deeper, seeking—and identifying in the 
institution of private ptoperty—a single cause from which these 
symptoms ramify. U/sopia is not a simple anthology of random, if 
‘acute, social and political observations. More not only traverses, 
he penetrates, the surface of society. His investigation is surgical, 
systematic ; it diagnoses, and it prescribes. Professor J. H. Hexter 
clearly and convincingly elicits More’s realism in Utopia, the capacity 
for relating disparate social and political symptoms to a. central 
cause. “ In these matters he finds his intellectual kin among.... 
. Sir John Fortescue ... . Philippe de Commynes : . . . Claude Seyssel 

.. «and Niccolo Machiavelli . ...(who);.. .. express and have in 
common the vivid and profound sense of political realities that is 
one of the most significant traits of the age of the New Monarchies 
in Europe.” 

1 Hexter, op. cit., p. 64. 





THE ROLE OF THE WRITER 
By 
JOHN GILLARD WATSON 


Ar any time in the Marxising ’thirties, a title such as the one above 
would have been a safe guide to the reader what to expect. He 
might read :— 

Writers can stand aside from the struggles that are now rending the world, 

and immediately threatening its peace and civilization, only at the cost of 
removing themselves from the life of the people, which is to say, from the 
source of all strength in art. 
Earl Browder said that to the Second National Congress of American 
Writers in 1937. And when Joseph Freeman ae of the Congress 
participants, “ those writers who are allied to the progressive forces 
now contending throughout the world .. . . will play the important 
tole,” he certainly did not anticipate how pathetic his prophecies 
would seem twenty years later. 

Now that the attitude of the ’thirties has gone, even to use the term 
“tole” sounds old-fashioned. - Nevertheless, the writer inevitably 
has some kind of role, like anyone else, and this fact is not destroyed 
by refusing to admit it. A writer has a part to play in society and in 
life, and even if he retreats to an ivory tower (or a Redbrick one), he 
is still playing his part, though a very different one from that envisaged 
by Browder and Freeman. 

The writer, and indeed any artist, is always likely to let himself 
get deeply involved in politics. It is a b ieremy ted dangerous thing 
to do, since the creative mind gets too deeply involved ; and sooner 
ot later, faced with the choice, he is tempted to throw aside either 
his art or his politics. .The act of renunciation may be deliberate 
and foreseen ; Disraeli dropped his literary career in favour of 
politics, which was his real ambition. But there was an important 
distinction between the decision made by Disraeli and that made 
by men like Ralph Fox. Disraeli did not feel that literature was 
unimportant, but running through much of the argument of the 
‘thirties is a feeling that literature was subsidiary to politics. Once 
you reached that conclusion, it was natural enough to go off and 
get killed in Spain. Your work as a writer was merely the job you 
could do best, if you were not cut out for soldiering, on behalf 
of the political: cause. The political cause was the really important 
thing. To read through The Mind in Chains, edited by C. Day Lewis 
and published in 1933, is to see how completely the political was 
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allowed to dominate the artistic. Such books as this, such 
organizations as the International Association of Writers for the 
Defence of Culture—these, seem to belong to another. world ; all 
wete swept aside in the "forties. 

But it seems to be the general assumption that the situation in 
the ’thirties was something isolated, and that the mobilization of 
writers was something that had not happened before, and has not 
happened since. In fact, there was nothing new about it except 
that it was more oe pore meta An obvious danger of war, long trade 
depression, zealous left-wing propaganda and grim doings in Nazi 
Germany were enough to make writers easy victims of political 
organisers. Consequently, the period stands out as we look back. 
Yet as far back°as’1919, Romain Rolland had drafted a “‘declaration 
of intellectual independence,” which was signed by Bertrand Russell 
among others. In the same year Henri Barbusse had founded Clarté, 
a “league of intellectual solidarity for the triumph of the inter- 
national cause”; this, not. surprisingly to those who ‘remember 
the ’thirties, had become in 1921 a “ centre of international revolu- 
tionary education.” : 

And just as there were predecessors—one could trace them back 
beyond the nineteenth century—so there have been successors, on 
both sides of the Iron Curtain. There are obvious parallels between 
such organizations of the ’thirties as the International’ Association 
of Writers for the Defence of Culture, and the Congress of Intellec- [ 
tuals in Defence of Peace held at Wroclaw during the hottest period 
of the cold war. What is not always realized is that even organizations 
for .“‘ freedom ” are exactly the same kind of thing as the ’thirties 
produced. : 7 | 

The most conspicuous organization for the writer since the war 
has been the Congress for Cultural Freedom: There was from. the 
first a familiar ring about the expressions’used. At the inaugural 
meeting in West Berlin in 1950, the: manifesto, voted unanimously 
in the best Popular Front) style, said that “ indifference in the face 
of such a challenge” :(i.e.; of “the theory and practice of the 
totalitarian state”) “‘amounts to a betrayal of mankind and to the 
abdication of the free mind,” while “the defence of intellectual 
libetty today imposes a positive obligation: to offer new and 
constructive answers to the problems ‘of our time.’ ‘But a glance 
through the names associated with the Congress showed many which 
had'been conspicuous in the ’thirties on the other side of the fence, 
such as James‘ Burnham! and Arthur Koestler, James T. Farrell 
(once of the New Masses group of communists), André Malraux 
and Ignazio Silone, Stephen Spender ‘and ‘W. H. Auden. 
 'The'real difference is that ‘whereas: in the thirties many writers 


let’ themselves be inveigled into organizations’ of this kind, since 
the’ war only a minority have done’so. But whether this is because 
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they have detected that such bodies as the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom ate mirror images of the Marxist Organizations they oppose 
is doubtful. It is more probably a desire to keep clear of politics 
altogether. 

As far as there is any ‘“‘ movement” in the literary world, in 
Britain. at any tate, it is conspicuously non-political. Its members 
do their work as writers as writers, and politics go by the board. 
This is not, on past evidence, likely to become the permanent state 
of affairs. Even if writers’ organizations such as those already cited 
do not ever again become as prominent as they did in the ’thirties, 
they will continue to flourish and die in rapid succession, absorbing 
the energies of the more unbalanced type of writer. What is more 
important is whether writers can really go on for long ignoring 
political themes. There is good reason for thinking that they cannot. 
The question is how they are to handle such themes. 

The role of the writer in the organizations which were prominent 
in the ’thirties is plain enough—he was a propagandist, most of the 
time ; and as writing did not .matter much anyway, he must be ready 
to. drop it altogether and go off and fight sooner or later. That role 
is out for most writers. ‘The usual role is that exemplified: in such 
writets as Shaw and Wells. Although they both took some part in 
organizations, they mainly put their political activities into their 
plays or novels. Both of them did much useful work in popularizing 
—or vulgatizing—new and not-so-new ideas of political and social 
relationships. Wells was rather pleased with the shot-silk effect he 
tried to achieve in’. A Modern Utopia, half imaginative description 
and half political discussion. Opposed as he was to Henry James, 
Conrad, Ford Madox Hueffer and George Moore, with their various 
ideas of what properly constituted the art of fiction, he devoted 
much time to what he called the novel of ideas; he gives a good 
account of his theories in the introduction to Babes in the Darkling 
Wood. Although Wells did this kind of thing as well as it can be done, 


the results are often pretty dull reading if one is not excited by 


the ideas he is discussing. He uses the novel—quite deliberately, of 
coutse—as a vehicle. . | 


What Wells did not appreciate was that he was most successful 
in conveying ‘to the reader the realities of a social situation when 
he was conveying his own experience. He shows in novels of the 
type of The History of Mr. Po oes reality behind abstract ideas of 


the nature of society. But he believed that he was playing what he 
conceived to be the writer’s role best-in the discussion novels, the 
novels of ideas. It is these latter which are now outworn, and which 
ate read less and less. If the writer today does-not greatly favour 
that type of novel, we need not lament the fact. 7 

“ Manifestly,” Wells wrote in the introduction just mentioned, 
“the novel of ideas and the play of ideas converge. My friend 
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George Bernard Shaw has lived a long, vivid life, putting the 
discussion of ideas on to the English stage.” What this “ discussion 
of ideas ” amounted to was well put by Beatrice Webb, writing of 
Major Barbara :— | 

G.B.S. is gambling with ideas and emotions in a way that distresses 
slow-minded prigs like Sidney and me, and hurts those with any fastidious. 
ness. But the stupid public will stand.a good deal from one who is acclaimed 
as an unrivalled wit by the great ones of the world. 

This comment of Beatrice Webb’s in Our Partnership applies to 
many other writers who see their role as one of discussion of ideas 
for some cause—although they are not always as irresponsible as 
Shaw. She does not imply in this remark that she would object to 
Shaw’s dealing with ideas responsibly, although she might very 
well have felt that the proper place to deal with ideas was not ina 
work of art. But there are some remarks made in My Apprenticeship 
which show what value the writer’s work has when he does not 
try to play an active political role by writing about political themes :— 

For ary detailed description of the complexity of human nature, of the 
variety and mixture in human motive, of the insurgence of instinct in the 
gatb of reason, of the multifarious play of the social environment on the 
individual ego and of the individual ego on the social environment, I had to 
turn to novelists and poets, to Fielding and Flaubert, to Balzac and Browning, 
to, Thackeray and Goethe. 

That was Beatrice Webb in the early eighties, and it is a strange 
and lamentable fact that she did not see the danger of abstraction 
in dealing with human affairs. Later, in Our Partnership, she mentioned 
the deficiencies of the intellectual atmosphere in which she and her 
husband moved :— 

What is utterly lacking is art, literature for its own sake, and music— 

whilst physical science only creeps up as analogous and illustrative matter; | 
history appears in much the same aspect. | 3 : 
_ There could hardly be a better example of the political human being f 
than Beatrice Webb, and what she says effectively endorses the claim 
that the writer can deal with Sennen themes without being the 
mere propagandist that Wells and Shaw became. It is a hard comment 
on that intellectual atmosphere whose deficiencies Beatrice Webb 
noted that the final product of the efforts of her and her husband 
was Soviet Communism: A New Civilization, with the question-mark 
of the first edition subsequently omitted, describing a society in 
which the role of the writer is only too clearly defined and 
standardized. There the popular Marxising of the ’thirties has been 
institutionalized. | 

The difference between the two approaches of the writer towards 
politics can be seen in two works of a writer-who himself adopts a 
role—Arthur Koestler: One approach, ‘that of the active propagan- 
dist, is seen in his book Thieves in the Night, where he is concerned 
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to build up hatred of the Arabs and the British, and support for the 
Jews. It is designed particularly to get American support. As 
propaganda it is impressive—so far as propaganda, when we recognize 
it for what it is, ever can be impressive, no matter whose side it is 
on. In his earlier novel, Darkness at Noon, the author tried to some 
extent to be impartial. It is an impressive work in many ways, and 
as an interpretation of the Moscow trials of the ’thirties is a most 
enlightening book. All the same, it has a good deal of mere 
propaganda in it, and some readers seem to find too much ; but in 
comparison with Thieves in the Night it is detached. Very often 
the reader is taken effectively behind the abstractions of “ liquidation ” 
to the human realities which matter, particularly when the prisoners 
are communicating with each other by tapping in the cells, But 
more often he is confronted with opposed characters with one of 
whom he is expected to sympathize ; Rubashov always has the dice 
loaded in his favour, Gletkin always has them loaded against him. 
How difficult it must have been for Koestler to write even as 
detachedly as he did can be imagined when his own history of 
commitment to organizations is remembered. 

The obvious comparison to make with Darkness at Noon is 
Conrad’s Under Western Eyes. Here again a political theme is dealt 
with, and a Russian one. In the preface Conrad explained what he 
was trying to do :— 

My greatest anxiety was in being able to strike and sustain the note of 
scrupulous impartiality. The obligation of absolute fairness was imposed 
on me historically and hereditarily, by the peculiar experience of race and 
family, in addition to my primary conviction that truth alone is the justifi- 
cation of any fiction which makes the least claim to the quality of art or 
may hope to take its place in the culture of men and women of its time. 
I had never been called before to a greater effort of detachment: detachment 
from all passions, prejudices and even from personal memories. 


That was to make great demands upon himself, and Conrad 
} succeeded in meeting them. Paradoxical as it may seem, he conveys 
more about Russian politics than does Koestler. Indeed, this book 
of Conrad’s, dealing with Russian politics before the first World 
War, is an excellent starting "get or a study of Russian politics. 
A careful reading of Under Western Eyes should convince one that 
the novelist has succeeded in conveying something about Russian 
politics that is conspicuously absent from Soviet Communism: A New 
Civilization. 

Conrad in that book was carrying out the writer’s role, the one 
which is of permanent value. He would not line up with movements 
and organizations, but he did not retire into an ivory tower and 
ignore politics. The tendency of this decade to sneer at the 
“committed” writers of the ’thirties is generally based on a 
misunderstanding of the writer’s role. It is not a question of being 
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either “‘in” politics or “ out,” but. one of whether the writer is 
willing and able to comprehend political themes in such a manner 
as to get at the human realities behind the abstractions. In:a world 
in which abstractions assume ever greater control over people, this 
role of the writer becomes more and not less important. 
_ Moreover, the writers of the past assume a new significance if 
we look at them in this way. It would be futile to try to extract from 
Shakespeare’s. plays a body of political doctrine ; but that does not 
mean that his political thought is insignificant. The contrast between, 
say, Shaw’s handling of political themes and Shakespeare’s is 
illustrated by Professor L. C. Knights in Poetry, Politics. and the 
English Tradition :-— + 

The reason why Shakespeare’s political plays can so refresh and invigorate 
our own thinking is that they embody not doctrines but specific insights: 
they are a perpetual warning against simplification and abstraction, a solvent 
of mechanical and rigid formulae. 

The role of the writer is there. 





CAN MISSIONS RESCUE 
MODERN ART? 
By 
THE REV, JOHN F,. BUTLER 


M.A., PH.D. 


THat missions should be able to rescue modern art may seem an 
unexpected and paradoxical thesis. There seem to be so few points 
of contact between the two : few missionaries have time or inclination 
to think much about modern art, and perhaps modern artists think 
even less about missionaries : when they do think about each other, 
they probably parody each other ; and what has the world of red 
flannel waistcoats for African babies to say to or hear from the 
world of absinthe in Paris garrets? Nevertheless, missions and 
modern art have come into living contact. I have argued elsewhere 
that modern art has much service to do for missions : here I shall 
atgue that missions in.turn can do much for modern art—can even 


rescue it. 
* * * 


In the first place, does modern art need rescue? Yes: I make 
bold to base my argument,on the premiss that modern art is decadent. 
If such a confession at the beginning closes the ears of those most 
concerned with art, so much the worse ; but one must begin honestly. 
Besides, in a desperate situation the first hope of cure comes with 
recognition that there is illness; only then can diagnosis follow, 
probably —- and healing, perhaps. 

This preliminary assumption, that modern art is decadent, can be 
questioned in two ways. First, many modern theorists of art deny, 
of appear to deny, that any age whatever can properly be called 
decadent. Roughly, their argument is this: Every cultural unit in 
time or place has its own spirit, its own particular ideas or vision ; 
this is what its artists express, it is the only thing that they can 
express, and by and large they can hardly fail to express it. (There 
are indeed admitted to be variations of power of expression as 
between various individual artists; but in periods taken as wholes 
these average out to something like equality of competent expression.) 
Thus, no one sizable unit of culture may be judged better or worse 
than another; if any critic does think any such unit minor or 
unsatisfactory, he is revealing no flaw in the culture, but only a 
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blind spot in his appreciative powers : we merely show our ignorance } 
if we try to allot ranks among the cultures, as if they were a parade 
of bathing beauties. (This outlook among aestheticians is reinforced 
by a similar outlook among anthropologists, as when Miss Ruth 
Benedict sets before us, in Patterns of Culture, three primitive societies, 
two of them definitely nasty, and then will not allow us to judge 
our own civilization better.) 

Such a view has its use, as a watning against too rigid a classicism, 
as a protest against narrowness and prejudice in judgement. Its 
popularity is natural in our age, which has discovered relativity in 
physics and unconscious motives in psychology, and which has 
also, to our great joy and benefit, cast off the blinkers which had 
confined serious consideration about art practically to the Greek and 
Renaissance cultures : we have now learned to find value in a score 
of others. 

Nevertheless, if this theory is taken in full seriousness, as the 
complete account of the matter, it is nonsense: it flies in the face 
of the facts, and is itself a sign of that cultural decadence whose 
possibility it denies. To say this is not deny all worth to lesser 
cultures. But it really will not do to assert that Negro sculpture is, 
apart from the brief flowering at Benin, at all comparable in worth 
with the sculpture of sixth- to fourth-century Greece: it will not § 
do to equate Aztec temples with the Parthenon: it will not do to 
value the wit and rhetoric of Tacitus, Lucan and Propertius equally 
with the direct, flowing mastery of Virgil and Catullus. There are 
such things as rudimentary cultures, barbarous cultures, over-ripe 
cultures—all with much beauty and value in them, but none of 


them with that supreme beauty and interest and value which is of & i 


the great masters in the great ages. Criticism must start from that 
distinction. , ‘ 

The second line of defence against the charge of decadence in 
modern art is to admit that there may be decadent ages, but deny 
that this is one of them. Here is a question of degree. I readily 
allow that there is interest and beauty and: value in a Silver Age, 
and I would not seek to deny them to our present age : I only deny 
to this age the supreme interest and beauty and value of a great age. 
To me, both its faults.and its virtues seem curiously parallel to those 
of the Latin Silver Age: there is the same width of interest and 
feeling, the same lucidity and wit of expression at some times, the 
same contortedness at others, the same failure to achieve the great 
directnesses and simplicities freshly and strongly. 

This can in the last resort be only a judgement of taste ; but I 
think that an analysis of the modern situation will show that it is a 
plausible judgement—which is as much help as reason can give in 
such matters. I suggest, then, that there are four factors in the 
modern situation which together make our age into a silver one. 
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First, our age has lost the sense of ultimate values. Of course, 
there are individuals who know and love and seek them; but the 
genetal mind of our age has rejected them. One sees that in all sorts 
of forms, ranging from Logical Positivism and Marxist ethics in 
philosophy to letters in the popular press urging that the Third 
Programme be cut simply because fewer people listen to it than to 
the Light. Absolute, objective, self-sufficient values are out of 
fashion. 

One result of this is chaos in the arts and in art criticism. Consider, 
for instance, the vogue for Paul Klee. When one finds an artist 
painting like a child fascinated by Heath Robinson, one’s first 
reaction is simply to suppose him incapable of any more disciplined 
style. But in Klee’s case such a suggestion will not do; his 
architectural drawings ate there to refute it. One has, therefore, to 
go on to seek a real intention in Klee’s peculiarities as a painter. 
It may well be possible for a critic to discover that intention and 
to state it. So far so good; the trouble is, however, that for the 
modern critic that seems the end of the matter. He has found Klee’s 
purpose and standard ; he must judge him by those and by nothing 
else; and so, as Klee is very competent in expressing his purpose 
and reaching his standard, he is adjudged a great artist. It is only 
a the absolutist who can really judge Klee, because only he can estimate 
not only Klee’s approximation to his own chosen purpose, but also 
the value of that purpose as compared with other possible purposes 
in art. His judgement may be that Klee was indeed a fine specialist 
in a limited task. of exploring the preconscious with the aid of a 
witty style, but that such an achievement is not much more valuable 
§ in painting than a neat Clerihew in poetry. 3 
| Despite many modern denials, the greatest art is art on a great 
scale about great matters. It is easy to caricature that outlook, 
and represent it as involving a judgement that Tupper was a greater 
poet than Housman. Such caricature is merely perverse. The 
outlook does make possible intelligent judgements such as that 
Tennyson was a greater poet than Housman—being equally great 
in craft, less in wit, equally deficient in the most central sincerity, 
but greater in theme. The power to make such judgements is 
important. We cannot have a general level of high art if neither 
artists nor critics know what “ high” means, or will even admit 
that it has any meaning at all. | 

The second factor in modern life that degrades our art is our 
lack of social solidarity. This partly follows from the loss of absolute 
values, for what holds a society together is common standards, 
and our society only contrives to hold in some way together because 
some minimal remnant of common standards lingers on, often 
illogically. Besides this, our diminished coherence is due in part to 
the mete size of modern groups, and the bringing together of these 
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vast groups into global ‘contiguity, while at the same time democracy 
has loosened the old hierarchies which, for all their gross faults, 
did make masses of men able to feel and belong together. 

In consequence, the artist has no one society to which he can 
really belong. Of course, there always have been tensions and 
divisions within society, largely on economic issues—Marx was 
tight there. The Works and Days and Piers Plowman, for instance, 
show that the simple old societies over which we tend to romanticize 
were really by no means homogeneous ; yet they did have very 
much more togetherness than we do. Look at the Canterbury 
Pilgrims: in personality they were at least as different from one 
another as a casual selection of moderns would be: but they did 
go on holiday together—not the Prioress to Lourdes, the Miller to 
Blackpool, the Friar to Brighton and the Man of Law to Ostend. 
And they whiled away the time together, not in separate groups 
engaged on the mediaeval equivalents of football pools and Bach. 
They told very different sorts of stories, but they could all understand 
one another and appreciate one another’s tales—even the Parson’s 
was begun with general consent, though some opinions may have 
changed after the first half-hour. But now the artist cannot be a 
member of society like that; he cannot live in normal relations 
with all his fellows as did the sculptors of the Parthenon, paid at 
stonemasons’ rates, or E] Greco, accepted as one of the gentry of 
Toledo. He cannot be a man in a whole society, and therefore he 
cannot be a whole man. 

At best, he could only be a maimed man attached to one or two 
non-professional groups in a divided society : but he does not seem 
generally able even to be that. With whom, besides other artists, is 
he to go on his Continental sketching-tour ? With a cheery gang 
of youth-hostellers from Welwyn Garden City ? Or “ coaching” 
from Bruges to Rome with a party from Oldham? Most artists 
ate now to most non-artists mere freaks or charlatans: the blight 
of studios and mistresses and Bohemia and café cliques has fallen 
upon them: artists are comprehensible only to artists or, worse 
still, only to little groups among artists. 

What great art can possibly come out of such fragmentation of 
life and of men? We may not need or desire such a levelness of 
culture as there was when Reynolds laid down the aesthetic law both 
for artists and for patrons ; but we do need artists who are reasonably 
whole men, living integrated into reasonably whole societies. 

The thitd factor which we must take into account in estimating 


the degeneracy of modern art is really a special form of the second; 
it is the fact that the artist has the utmost difficulty in making 4 
living, and this is just the economic corollary of his dissociation 
from his fellows. The products of what ate commonly taken to 
be the “purest” forms of att (whatever that may mean)—poetry, 
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painting, sculpture and the higher music—have simply no place in 
our modern economic structure except as exotic luxuries. In happier 
days poets and musicians were the entertainment industry, while 
ainters and sculptors earned their livings as memorialists and 
interior decorators ; nowadays entertainment is quite a different 
matter, and we recall our family past and cover our interior walls 
more cheaply with the products. of the camera and the wallpaper 
printing-press. What the artists, thus deprived of what was: the 
normal market for their output, actually produce is things so esoteric 
as to appeal only to 'a small ou which itself is not economically 
secure. Modern art does not sell ; and artists generally blame public 
philistinism for this; but the public has some defence. It can 
indeed rightly be asked to be — to genuine experiment and 
novelty : but why should it pay for exercises in types of expertise 
which, if at all accurately interpreted by the leading critics, can have 
little interest for any but the experts? Chess is another. genuine 
skill ; but no one is under any social or moral obligation to maintain 
chess-players as such. And apparently no solution is possible on a 
i part-time ‘basis: artists seem to have decided, unilaterally, that 
their support as artists must be an all-or-nothing affair, fully 
professional, “ Sunday painting” being left as a term of scorn. 
Hence—deeper squalor and isolation for the artist. 

The fourth factor which condemns our modern art is, like the 
third, a corollary of the second factor, social isolation: it is the 
absurd pace of modern art’s urge to novelty. It is indeed a fact that, 
for reasons more psychological than aesthetic, novelty in some 
degree is essential to the life of art. Art is always in transition, 
styles developing within and between each artist’s career, and one 
period moving into another. But generally this change is in balance 
with continuity in a steady tradition. Look, for instance, at the 
Renaissance and Baroque Italians, how each man gradually worked 
out his own line and handed on a slightly fresh starting-point to 
his successors, who wete often his personal pupils or sons inheriting 
a nice little business in a master-and-apprentice system. The whole 
ptocess from beginnings to decadence took centuries. English 
Gothic took four centuries to evolve from Romanesque to super- 
session, through four “ styles.” Folk-art changes very slowly indeed. 
Among sophisticated arts, that of China is notorious for the slowness 
of its changes: perhaps this slowness has been exaggerated by 
non-expert Europeans blinded by the general strangeness of the 
Chinese purposes and ‘style, but certainly the change is slow by 
European standards. Probably the pace of change does not matter, 
within limits: Tennyson’s “ Better fifty years of Europe than a 
cycle of Cathay ” may have been a little vulgar, and the Chinese 
bland superiority in tradition may be a little smug. But there must 
be limits, in both directions. Absolute stillness would be death, 
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But surely on the other hand great hurry must mean shallowness 
and immaturity. Can Braque,:for instance, hustling through s0 
many diverse “periods,” have really given himself a chance to 
find himself ?. What of Cubism and the other “ isms ”—the fashion 
in one decade, scorned the next—can they ever have really lived 
at all? Does not great art call for more patience and steadiness 
and maturity than that? There may be ‘psychological reasons for 
this modern feverishness ; indeed, there must be, and we must 
find them and understand them if we are really to live in our own 
age ; but these reasons cannot nullify the unfortunate effects. 

Under these circumstances, how could our art be other than 
decadent ? Lively, yes ; interesting, yes ; full of good things of one 
sort or another, yes; but not capable of the final greatness of a 
Dante or a Praxiteles. 

The marvel is that under our circumstances we have any art at 
all! The explanation of it is, not that the ratiocinations of modern 
attists and their interpreters as to their purposes and values have 
very much in them, but that tradition has queer ways of living on, 
and that man is mercifully a creature of illogic, whose practice by 
instinct, in art as in morals, is often far better than his conscious 
theory. Mr. Samuel Beckett, for instance, offers art the choice 
between treating of “ things not worth mentioning and those worth 
it still less ”—but he goes on writing all the same. 


* * * 


That is the situation which the Church can save, if it can rise to 
the opportunity with understanding. 

Religious art of necessity has in it absolute values, including 
religion’s own peculiar absolute values, which are the highest of 
all. To put this another. way, religious art has always been the 
highest art, because it has offered the greatest themes. Some modern 
theories of art, indeed, hold that the subject is irrelevant to the 
merits of a work of art: thus, the late Roger Fry once analysed the 
‘appeal of Raphael’s “Transfiguration ” in .entire abstraction from 
its Christian theme: in another passage he even went so far as to 
suggest that the more commonplace the artist’s subject the better, 
because there was then less chance of the merely “ aesthetic vision” 
muddling the “ artistic vision.” But does the history of art bear 
such speculations out? . 

Take, for instance, the treatment of the female nude—a subject 
with no prima facie close relation to most religions, and one whose 
perennial popularity with Western artists probably rests on psycho- 
logical rather than on aesthetic grounds (Fry’s “ subsidiary intoxicant”). 
Treat it photographically, and the result is the “ pin-up girl,” morally 
either neutral or bad, aesthetically of no great moment, though 
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perhaps not so entitely bad or negligible as the highbrows assert. 
Divinize it mechanically, and you have Diana of the Ephesians, 
aesthetically poor or worse. Treat it humanistically, and you have, 
at the best, Velazquez’ “‘ Rokeby Venus,” as lovely as a study in 
curves and flesh-sheen can be, and perhaps even half divinized by 
sheer joy in its subject—but still, just a girl.. Divinize it not formally 
but by full integration with the artistic vision, and the result is the 
Venus of Melos, or Da Vinci’s “ Leda,” works of sublimity. But 
even these are divine only in the half-sense that man in human 
ptide has willed to see God especially in human beauty : there is a 
higher stage in Titian’s “‘ Sacred and Profane Love,” where the 
nude female body is made the vehicle for a divinity beyond itself. 
Christian art has heights even beyond that, to which the female 
nude will not carry us—the male semi-nudes and the draped figures 
of the great Crucifixions and Resurrections, the Madonnas, the 
Chartres Christ and Saints, the Sistine and the Winchester Almighties. 

It can always be replied that in making such judgements I am merely 
adding non-aesthetic feelings to aesthetic ones in an illegitimate 
way. I can only counter-reply—still, I admit, subjectively—that 
Isense in these cases no mere addition, but integration, the formation 
of what G. E. Moore called “ organic wholes,” whose total value 
_ is greater than that of the sum of their parts. Perhaps the subjectivity 
is partly checked by the fact that I have this same feeling when 
beauty is compounded with ideas whose sublimity I acknowledge, 
but whose truths I deny (as in the masterpieces of Buddha in his 
nirvana), of in music and architecture, where the “ideas” are not 
such as will translate exactly into words: I can thus claim to be 
free from at any rate the cruder ideological prejudices. 

Let an artist, then, set himself to genuinely religious work, and 
the absolute values which he ea come flooding back—and 
amongst them the highest values of all, which. he cannot hope to 
touch in any non-religious work. 

In religious work, too, there comes back for the artist some of 
that social integration which he needs, and release from the feverish 
pace of modern change. When he works in and for the Church 
the artist is working in and for a society—not, as yet, an all-inclusive 
society (indeed, in one sense the Church is now just another minority 
clique), but a society which does contain representatives of every 
economic grade, many types of personality, all races; and it has 
social outreaches even beyond earth into the eternities. The Church 
sets the artist in a tradition ; and tradition (as Fr. Régamey so lucidly 
argues) is opposed indeed to “ individuality,” but not to true 
“personality”: rather, it is the precondition of “ personality.” 
The artist’s vision is always unique to the man ; and religion likewise 
has its high moments of aloneness: nevertheless, att is also 2 
communication, and religion, at least the Christian religion, centres 
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on love and therefore on socialness. Thus, in Christian art the 
attist’s isolation, and any carelessness in him about the reception-end 
of his communication and any flamboyant eccentricity which seeks 
to compensate for loneliness, are replaced by the privilege of speaking 
in a society, to a society, about social things. No person of spiritual 
integrity (and an artist is necessarily that) wants to be clever about, 
say, the Crucifixion ; and when he paints a’ Crucifixion for a church 
he knows that he must in common. decency produce something, 
not for a group with a private language, but which will speak to 
any simple soul that looks at it with humility. 

Of course, one must not exaggerate. A great religious art will 
not at once be produced, or art in general rescued, by a few random 
commissions from specially highbrow vicars to a few more or less 
understanding artists. Five centuries’ work of growing humanism 
in the arts, atomization in society, secularization of thought-forms, 
will not be undone in a few years, or by efforts in the field of the 
arts alone. 

Yet much can be done, and more begun. For the vitality of religious 
att is amazing. The Church once bent giants like Michelangelo, 
despite their basic humanism, almost wholly to her will, to the 
good of both their souls and their art. Even the watered religiosity 
of the late Counter-Reformation could get good religious. work 
out of minor men like Murillo and Tiepolo. It will be i indeed 
before we have a society which will Sains a man like Benvenuto 
Cellini from being merely pagan, or will have a cathedral as its main 
and’ most natural expression. But already there is leaven at work. 
Look, for instance, at the Henry Moore “ Madonna*and Child” 
in St. Matthew’s, Northampton : there, instead of just doing clever 
things with planes and surfaces for problem-groups in parks, Mr. 
Moore has found something to say, and in his own way he says it. 
Likewise Mr. Graham Sutherland in the opposite transept has found 
something real to say about the Crucifixion and its thorns. Perhaps 
Sir Jacob Epstein'is now too old and knighted to count asa modern ; 
but it would be ungrateful not to ‘recall that it was largely he who 
pioneered this return to religious themes, and that in his recent works 
in Cavendish Square and Llandaff Cathedral he is still showing, 
better than ever, how the religious sculptor can work as a craftsman 
in an architectural team and still be true to himself, and how art 
can sally forth out of museums and connoisseurs’ galleries, to do 
a nobler task in truly public buildings, to help in corporate prayer. 

It is significant that so far success on the largest scale ix modern 
religious art has been in architecture and in stained glass. In Britain. 
we have not pioneered in the religious use of these crafts so early 
or so daringly as have the French: but already there are very many 
British church buildings and windows which are really modern, 
religious and good. At Coventty we are even launching into 4 
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project of cathedral ‘scale, though some of us doubt whether we 
ate really quite ready for that as yet. Perhaps most significant of 
‘all, as evidence of the maturity of the movement, is the skill with 
which an architect like Mr. George Pace of York will weld a modern 
addition or rebuilding onto a mediaeval or even Victorian structure, 
with as much integrity of the new work and yet harmony with the 
eatlier as there was when, say, York Minster put its Perpendicular 
chancel onto its Early English transepts and Decorated nave. 
Why has the lead thus been taken by «architecture and glass ? 
In part it is because those are two arts which have not been greatly 
bedevilled by controversial theories about representation, architec- 
ture not being representative at all, and stained glass not so in any 
important sense. (The iconography of a mediaeval window is 
indeed very detailed: :but, despite all the theory about “the poor 
man’s Bible,” who but a few experts have ever looked at, say, the 
St. William window at York as more of a subject and less of a pattern 
than the grisaille of the Five Sisters there?) Moreover, they are 
two arts in which eccentricities have always been kept in check—in 
architecture by the sheer practical necessity of the building staying 
up, and in both architecture and glass by association with the 
disciplines imposed: by detailed commissioning and by joint crafts- 
manship in teams: where one man’s work must harmonize with 
others’. These are things which are good for an artist, both as a 
man and as an artist’: it is only modern idleness, egocentricity, false 
theory and studio’ isolation that have led to any chafing against 
them. (In the secular arts, they are found chiefly in the film ; and 
that is one reason why the film is one of the healthiest of the secular 


atts of our age.) 
* ok * 


In all this, where is the promised vindication of the special role 
of missions ? To answer this question, we must. consider how fresh 
starts come to be made in art. 

The West (by which I mean that cultural entity which is Britain 
and West Europe, together with America, Australasia and other 
places and’ strata of places within the same culture) needs a fresh 
start, a new kindling. How can that come about ? 

It is, indeed, not impossible for art to make a fresh start within 
a dying culture,/on the same ground: look at. the marvellous way 
in which the Renaissance took over the exhausted Gothic, with little 
impetus ‘other than the recollection of the past of the same area ; 
or how Manueline revitalized Portuguese Gothic at the touch of 
exotic adventure. But such cases ‘are rare :' so long as there is no 
change of ground, what:more commonly happens is for a fresh 
Greek period ‘to: be followed by a dull Roman one, or for a Dark 
Ages to intervene,'a winter of the arts while fresh forces accumulate 
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and mature below the surface. Normally, culture decays in the area 
where it had its last flowering, and a new flowering begins elsewhere ; 
ot else a prick of new ideas comes from outside. The history of 
art shows art coming to life most freely where there is stimulating 
clash of styles and mixture of ideas in ferment, by one culture 
impinging on another. 

Unquestionably there are such stimuli’ at work in the West 
today ; that is why art has been able to begin to renew itself there. 
But the West has a great weight of the past behind it ; so many ways 
have been tried and pride a out, so many great things achieved ; 
new experiment is bound to feel awkward and shy (when it is not 
merely brash and vulgar) against such a background. And we are 
tired with hard work for so many generations at one culture. We 
need yet more help from outside for our renewal. 

In non-Western lands, life is much fresher. True, the old local 
cultures too are tired, and probably have not much future in them 
by themselves ; but they are the basis of a great sense of national 
pride and confidence. The Western culture which is being imported 
is at least as tired, and will have no future as a mere import ; but 
in these lands it comes new, as a massive stimulus. The total result 
at present is a chaos and ferment of prides and styles and ideas 
which horrifies the timid: but what a background for a new art 
to spring from ! 

That is true in the secular sphere; still more is it true in the 
religious sphere. In what we used to call “ missions,” now “ the 
Younger Churches,” the West has given both its finest and its most 
universal. But it has not given them in indigenous forms ; indeed, 
only the Younger Churches themselves can find those forms. So 
the new Churches seethe with problems and unsettlednesses—most 
disconcerting, yet most promising. The Church outside the West, 
seeking to be national, integrated into its background, yet striving 
also to be Christian, loyal to revealed universal truth, is experiencing 
all the turmoil and all the enrichment that such clashes of ideas and 
techniques can bring to thought and to.art. What a background 
for a new Christian art to spring from ! 

And that art is indeed springing up. The history of it is, in fact, 
much longer than most people imagine : such achievements as the 
— martyrdom paintings, the Congo Crucifixes, the Mexican- 

oque polychrome churches, show that already centuries ago the 
reaction of Christian purposes and themes with non-Western cultures 
did not produce sterile hybrids, but sometimes great and living art. 
True, there then supervened a bad period in the nineteenth centuty, 
associated with false ideas of art in the West and false theories of 
missions : mission art was then full of timid foreignness, provincial 
decadence, out-of-date copying. But our present century has seen, 
first the crusade for the indigenizing of Christian mission att, 
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pioneered in the *twenties by Mgr. (now Cardinal) Celso Costantini 
and many others, both Catholics and Protestants, and culminating 
in the great Vatican Exhibition of Missionary Art in 1950 ; and then 
there has been the impact of modern techniques and ideas, particularly 
in architecture. So now we see the beginnings of a true renascence 
of Christian art in the Younger Churches. The University College 
Chapel at Ibadan, the Cathedral at Onitsha, the projected Cathedral 
at Madura, the Cyrene paintings, the carvings at Fr, Carroll’s school 
at Oye-Ekiti, the experiments of drt et Lowange, are among the 
first “ee of what may well become a great movement. Some of 
these things are achievements, some only gropings ; some are still 
mainly of the West, some are imperfectly Christianized : but they 
come out of genuine meeting of styles and ideas, and they are 
alive. : 

One cannot forecast the future of this movement: indeed, it 
could not be the movement of living art which we need, if we were 
able to foretell how it will develop. Still less can we forecast what 
impact this new art will make on the West. But it could make one ; 
and if it does, then that impact could bring to Western art that new, 
constructive reinvigoration which it pan A for its salvation. 


Mission art has been hardly treated in Western art circles. The 
teat achievements of the Counter-Reformation missions are almost 
Lenotaen except among specialists. Even in the bad spell of the 
last century, which receives all the attention, there was some mission 


building much better than is commonly realized: there were many 
able importations like the later Palladian churches of Madras, and at 
least two astonishing precursors of the movement for indigenization, 
Phat-Diem Cathedral and All Saints’ Memorial Church, Peshawar. 
The present fine and hopeful modern renaissance is scarcely heard 
of outside missionary circles. In this conspiracy of silence, the West 
is not fair even to itself. For it. may be that this new Christian art 
in the new Churches will be what will blow the staleness out of 
our introverted, twisted Western modern art. Artists and art critics 
would do well now to emerge from the provincial atmosphere in 
which “‘ missions ” means jokes about red flannel waistcoats for infant 
negroes, “‘ Dr. Livingstone, I presume ?” and the like: they could 
well look to the New Churches of the world for the rekindling of 
the light of living art. 
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I. PHILOSOPHY 
By 3 
F. H. HEINEMANN, M.A.., Ph.D. 


Emprty-FILLING would seem to be a contradiction in terms. Nevertheless, 
it is a phenomenon and a disease characteristic of the machine-age. ‘The 
machines are running anid must be filled with words, sounds and pictures, 
even if these are valueless and empty.. Exclude empty-fi/ling from radio, 
television, press and books, and you will be surprised how little is left. Its 
most serious consequence in empty-filled souls cannot be discussed here, but 
we must draw attention to empty-filled books. The partly or totally empty 
books are so wonderfully made up that they seduce the layman. They swell 
the number of publications to such a degree that this Survey must almost 
become a catalogue to the detriment of the valuable items. To give guidance 
to the prospéctive book-buyer becomes an almost superhuman task in these 
circumstances. 

In spite of their-alleged impossibility metaphysical systems again emerge. 
Paul Weiss, the Spinoza of our time, in the Modes of Being (Southern Hlinois 
U.P., $10) maintains that there are only four of them, namely Actuality, 
Ideality, Existence and God... They are studied in, their implications, inter- 
dependence,, and. their relevance, in hundreds. of axiomatic propositions. 
An “ empirical personalism,”’ which is at the same time a metaphysics of 
value, is defended in E. S. Brightman’s posthumous Person and Reality, 
An Introduction to Metaphysics (Ronald Press,. $6.50). In the wake of B. P. 
Bowne’s “ Personalism ” the person is claimed as the key to reality and as 
the category of categories. In a likewise posthumous work, E. B.: McGilvary 
moves Toward a Perspective Realism (Open Court, $4.50) which’ regards 
every experience as the rea/ objective world appearing in the perspective of an 
experiencing organism. 

An important revision of the concept of rationality is undertaken in 
J. W. Smith’s Theme for Reason (Princeton & O.U.P.,,425.). I agree that 
reason cannot be restricted to either deductive or inductive reasoning, and 
that there are non-propositional modes of understanding, e.g. “ decisions 
in action” which apply to theoretical as well as practical activity. This 
book deserves careful study. J. Hartland-Swann, in An Analysis of Knowing 
(Allen & Unwin, 155.), agrees that knowing implies deciding. He studies 
the different meanings of the word to “know” and applies this analysis 
to the solution of philosophical problems. With linguistic missiles of a 
somewhat heavier kind the problem of Perceiving (Cornell & O.U.P., 225.) 
is tackled by R. M. Chisholm. As a contribution to the analysis of epistemic 
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locution the book is valuable. N. V. Banerjee’s Concerning Human Under- 
standing (Allen & Unwin, 30s.) embraces theory of knowledge, metaphysics 
and axiology and culminates in .a kind of humanistic religion. In the wake 
of Norbert Wiener’s cybernetics J. Rothstein further develops information- 
theory and organization-theory in Communication, Organization, and Science 
(Falcon’s Wing Press, $3.50). So long as the author writes as a physicist 
and engineer his arguments are stimulating; his proposals for a unified 
world-view are, however, rather dilettante. The Sociology of Knowledge, 
which forms the theme of W. Stark’s essay (Routledge, 36s.), is a bourgeois 
descendant of Marx’s economic interpretation of history. Economic 
dependence of the ideological super-structure on its sub-structure was 
replaced by social dependence or interdependence. Stark attempts a pure 
theory of the social determination of thought by clearly distinguishing the 
negative and positive aspects of this dependence. The book isa useful intro- 
duction to the subject although its merits are more historical than philo- 
sophical; it lacks a critical bibliography. La Nowvelle Rhétorique, Traité de 
P Argumentation by Ch. Perelman & L. Olbrechts-Tyteca (Presses Uni- 
vetsitaires de France, 1200 F.) is an important attempt to transcend the 
narrow limits of traditional deductive and inductive reasoning, and by 
rejecting the Descartes-Hobbes identification of reasoning with reckoning, 
to extend “‘ reason ” to the wide field of argumentation in jurisprudence as 
well as in daily life. The problems of the Aristotelian rhetoric re-emerge 
in a new form. 

“Thinking is any behaviour carried on in terms of ideas, that is, in 
representational or symbolic processes.”’ This quotation characterizes E. R. 
Hilgard’s textbook, Introduction to Psychology, znd ed. (Methuen, 555.). It is 
in fact an introduction to behaviourist psychology, studying the behaviour 
of man and other animals, with critical remarks concerning other approaches. 
Parapsychology is not mentioned, just as the term “ behaviour” does not 
occur in J. B. Rhine’s & J. G. Pratt’s Parapsychology, Frontier Science of the Mind 
(Blackwell, 375. 6d¢.), which is defined as an “ inquiry dealing with non- 
physical personal operations or phenomena.” Here again the attempt to 
transcend the limits of a behaviourist and physicalist psychology is laudable. 
As a critical survey of the present stage of psychical research and its methods 
the book is valuable; but to speak of a new “ science ” may be premature. 
H. Palmer discusses as a psychiatrist Psychopathic Personalities (Peter Owen, 
30s.) in order to make them recognisable and controllable to workers in 
other fields. C. G. Jung’s Psychology and Religion: West and East (Collected 
Works, Vol. XI, Routledge, 42s.) will be of special interest to our readers. 
Jung holds that religions-are psychotherapeutic systems in the most actual 
meaning of the word, and in the widest measure. He is therefore able to 
contribute to a better psychological understanding of religions and of 
their differences in East and West; but again caution is needed concerning 
his particular interpretations. A conceptual analysis could here provide a 
healthy corrective. Nobody would be t qualified to undertake it than 
A. C. MacIntyre who has just published a conceptual study of The Unconscious 
(Routledge, 11s. 6d.). In this booklet he is concerned with a clarification 
of Freud’s theory of unconscious motivation. The Concept of Motivation, 
and with it the traditional theories of motivation, are subjected by R. S. 
Peters (Routledge; 145.) to a thorough analysis. Peters claims that all- 
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inclusive theories of motivation are /ogically impossible, but then, surprisingly, 
concludes that the rule-following purposive model is basic in explaining 
human behaviour. The call for an Aristotle, instead of a Galileo of psychology 
is, however, unwarranted. The point is that monomorphic theories (“all 
men desire pleasure ”’) should be replaced by polymorphic theories. - 

Homosexuality is a problem of great complexity, biological, medical, 
psychological, moral and social at the same time. Homosexuality, Transvestism, 
and Change of Sex, by E. de Savitsch (Heinemann, 125. 64.) is a book bya 
surgeon which illuminates the biological basis of homosexuality, but 
culminates in the change of sex operation. As such it addresses the medical 
profession. Surgery can, however, make only a limited contribution to 
these problems and should remain a last resort, if bio-chemical and psycho- 
therapeutic attempts have failed. The barbaric operation which achieves 
only a pseudo-transformation of sex is rightly banned in Catholic countries 
and deserves to be made illegal also in this country. 

Ethics and the Moral Life-by B. Mayo (Macmillan, 215.) represents a brave 
attempt to re-connect “ linguistic ” ethics with the moral life. Mayo does 
not find it easy, because he still believes in solving ethical problems by 
translating them into linguistic problems, i.e. in superseding them, and 
in handing “any residual problems about the facts of self-control to the 
psychologist.” Nevertheless, he moves in the right direction by acknow- 
ledging that ethics and theory of man are interdependent. “‘ A double-aspect 
theory of ethics” which would combine J. S. Mill’s “ happiness-ethics ” and 
Kant’s “ duty-ethics ” is advocated by P. Romanell in Toward a Critical 
Naturalism (Macmillan, N.Y. and London, 235.).. “‘ A maximum harmoniz- 
ation of a life of happiness and a life of duty ” may be a wonderful goal, but 
alas more appropriate to gods than to men. The necessity of a moral 
education of students, based on Christian ethics, is stressed by W. Beach in 
Conscience in Campus Life (Association Press, N.Y., $2.50). Ethical and 
Political Problems of the Atomic Age ate discussed in sober but somewhat 
evasive mood by C. F. von Weizsicker (S.C.M., 25.); and in a bold and 
constructive manner by Sir Stephen King-Hall (Defence in the Nuclear Age, 
Gollancz, 18s.). His intentions are admirable; but his proposals, British 
unilateral nuclear disarmament, reduction of her internal forces to police 
level and non-resistance to aggression, are suicidal and impossible. Valuable 
material is contained in the reports published under the title The Family in 
Contemporary Society (S.P.C.K., 105. 64.). The reports prepared for the 
‘Lambeth Conference, 1958, cover not only Britain, but also the Common- 
wealth, especially Canada and India, and the United States. The decline of 
political thought from the utopias of the eighteenth century to contemporary 
nihilism is the theme of Judith N. Shklar’s After Utopia (Princeton & O.U.P., 
405.). She rejects rationalist as well as romantic theories in favour of a 

ical attitude. The changing beliefs in progress and the manner in 
which they and the corresponding ideals have been formed are studied in 
J.R.A. Bailey’s National Ambitions (Blackwell, 255.), in order to make people 
critical of their own ambitions. 

Smile at the Fossil, revere the Classic, commune with the Presence 
(i.e. a force, that is with us and to which we respond), is the invigorating 
pin A of Albert Guérard’s collected essays, Fossils and Presences (Stanford 
& O.U.P., 405.). D. H. Lawrence is hailed as a prophet of individual and 
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social regeneration, and of a “ religion of life,” as.“ almost a Christian ” 
by Mark Spilka in The Love Ethic of D. H. Lawrence (Dennis Dobson, 215.). 
A. R. Howell’s The Meaning and Purpose of Art is republished in a revised 
edition (Ditchling Press, 215.). M. A. Pei’s and F. Gaynor’s Dictionary 
of Linguistics (Peter Owen, 355.) is claimed to be the only work of its kind 
in the English language and should therefore fill a gap. 

The number of historical contributions is overwhelming. K. Jaspers 
presents us with an enormous first volume of Die grossen Philosophen (Piper, 
Minchen, DM. 38). The “ great” philosophers are here seen as trans- 
historical Presences and arranged in interesting, somewhat arbitrary groups. 
Gordon Childe’s The Prehistory of Enropean Scciety (Pelican, 35. 6d.) attempts 
to show that even in prehistoric times barbarian societies in Europe behaved 
in a distinctly European way. J. T. Noonan’s The Scholastic Analysis of 
Usury (Harvard & O.U.P., 725.) is a learned discussion of the relevant 
scholastic theories from 1150 to 1750, of interest to specialists only, The 
translation of Federico Chabod’s essays under the title Machiavelli and the 
Renaissance, with a comprehensive international bibliography, is most 
welcome (Bowes & Bowes, 305.). Benedict de Spinoza, The Political Works, 
ed, and trans. by A. G. Wernham (O.U.P., 635.), is a most useful textbook, 
giving the Tractatus Politicus in full and the political sections of the Tractatus 
Theologico-Politicus in Latin as well as in a new English translation. C. J. 
Sullivan claims to find in Spinoza’s “ divided mind” the clue to certain 
difficulties in his Ethics (Critical and Historical Reflections on Spinoza’s “ Ethics” 
(California U.P., $1.). The importance of the human factor in history is 
stressed in J. U. Nef’s Cultural Foundations of Industrial Civilization (C.U.P., 
zos.). A. A. Luce’s and T. E. Jessop’s monumental edition of The Works 
of George Berkeley is happily concluded with Vol. IX (Nelson, 30s). The 
learned notes to the Letters will delight the historian whereas the philosopher 
would like to see the General Index enlarged. Sherrington as Physiologist, 
Philosopher and Poet is discussed in Lord Cohen of Birkenhead’s Sherrington 
Lectures (Liverpool U.P., 175. 6¢.). A valuable bibliography is added. 
American Studies in Exrope, their history and present organization, form the 
subject of Professor S. Skard’s two volumes (Pennsylvania & O.U.P.). 
Paul Claudel, “* the inspector of creation,” and Martin Buber, the prophet, 
are sympathetically-discussed by W. Fowlie and Arthur Cohen respectively 
(Bowes & Bowes, 10s. 6d. each), The following items are added to Harper’s 
Torchbooks: J. Royce’s The Religious Aspect of Philosophy ($1.75), F. H. 
Heinemann, Existentialism and the Modern Predicament, with a new intro- 
duction ($1.25), Kierkegaard, Edifying Discourses, a well-made selection 
($1.45), and W. Windelband, A History of Philosophy (2 vols, $3.50). 

The following articles may be of interest to our readers: “ Time and 
Theory in Social Anthropology” by E. Gellner (Mind, April); J. A. 
Passmore on “‘ The Objectivity of History ” (Philosophy, April); ‘On Not 
Worshipping Facts” by J. R. Lucas (Philosophical Quarterly, April); and 
R. O. Kapp’s discussion of “‘ Ockam’s Razor and the Unification of Physical 
Science ” (British Journal for the Philosophy of Science, Feb.). Fairness is 
Claimed as the essential characteristic of Justice by J. Rawls (Philosophical 
Review, April); and common-sense guided by key-insight as starting-point 
of Metaphysics by L. E. Hahn (Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Match), Buber discusses “‘ What is Common to All ” (Review of Metaphysics, 
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March); and H: L. Parsons “ Reason and Affect ” (Journal of Philosophy, No. 6), 
The: centenary of Lucien Lévy-Bruhl, its former editor, whose noble 
character and illuminating contributions to philosophy, sociology, and to 
the study of primitive mentality are unforgettable, dominates the Revy 
Philosophique (Oct.).. The Revue Internationale de Philosophie, No. 42, is devoted 
to Philosophy of History, and Logique et Analyse, No. 2, to logical problems, 
including those of ethics and jurisprudence. _ 
OXFORD. 


Il. THEOLOGY 
By 
THE REV, H. L. SHORT, M.A. 


Religion as creative insecurity (Association Press, New York, $2.50) is an 
intriguing title. The author, Professor Peter A. Bertocci, ‘of Boston 
University, rejects the modern quest for peace of mind and psychological 
integration, and declares that true religion involves worthwhile suffering. 
The book is morally and psychologically inspiring, but its theology does 
not go very deep. More challenging in this respect is Christianity and paradox 
(Watts & Co., 185.), by Dr. Ronald W. Hepburn, of Aberdeen, a con- 
tributor to the recent joint-work, Metaphysical beliefs. The book is a sign of the 
present phase of linguistic analysis. One is tempted to say that philosophers, 
having clipped their own wings so completely that they-can no longer find 
anything profitable to discuss within the field of philosophy, should be 
grateful to theologians for continuing the foolish practice of making 
assertions which can be shown to be meaningless. Dr. Hepburn concludes 
that basically religion is an expression of wonderment and anxiety, “ both 
directed to highly general features of our experience,” though as soon as 
these are put into words they involve conceptual confusions. Since he 
himself feels such wonderment and anxiety, he sympathizes with religious 
people, without committing himself to their assertions, except poetically. 
Is the next step commitment—and a change of publisher? In Moral, 
aesthetic and religious insight (Rutgers U.P., New Brunswick, N.J., $2.75), 
Professor Theodore Meyer Greene, of Scripps College, building upon Kant, 
affirms that religious statements must be included in a rational account of 
experience, alongside moral, aesthetic and scientific judgments. Science 
_itself confirms this, according to two American writers: Adolph Ancrum 
Williamson, in The cosmic functions of life (Vantage Press, New York, $2.50), 
$2.50), who argues that life provides a purposive, upward element, balancing 
the dissipation of energy of non-living matter, so that there is a dynamic 
cycle of cosmic energy; and Leland Mathis, in a pamphlet, The faraway 
hereafter (Pine Avenue Publisher, Riverside, Ill., $1.25), who puts his faith 
in ‘progressive evolution ‘to infinity: Professor Henry Margenau, of Yale, 
an eminent physicist, in Thomas and the physics of 1958 (Marquette U.P., 
Milwaukee, $2.50) declares that modern physical theory supports both 
Aquinas and the existentialists but denies-the block-universe of Laplace. 
Harper Torchbooks, New York, continue with reprints of theological 
classics, in the Cathedral Library. They include Kierkegaard, Edifying 
discourses ($1.45), with an introduction by Paul L. Holmer; Schleiermacher, 
On religion—speeches to its cultured despisers ($1.60), with an introduction by 
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Rudolf Otto; and An Augustine synthesis, arranged by Erich Przywara ($1.95). 
The latter consists of an anthology of passages from various writings of 
Augustine, arranged under headings. An ingenious and provocative intro- 
duction to Augustine is 4 guide to the City of God, by Marthinus Versfeld 
(Sheed & Ward, 10s. 6d.), based on the author’s lectures to students. 

The Roman Catholic position is uncompromisingly asserted in a number 
of books: Theology for beginners, by F. J. Sheed (Sheed & Ward, tos. 6d.); 
Approach to penance, by Hubert van Zeller (Sheed & Ward, 75. 6d.); and 
World crisis and the Catholic, a syraposium of papers delivered by Catholic 
lay people, from statesmen and scientists to film stars and novelists, at the 
second world congress of the lay apostolate at Rome (Sheed & Ward, 
125. 6d.). Some of these claims are challenged by Dr. E. L. Mascall, who 
declares in The recovery of unity (Longmans, 255.) that the reunion of 
Christendom, which he earnestly hopes for, must be theological and sacra- 
mental, as Rome also says; but he denies Rome’s juridical and disciplinary 
powers. His own Anglican church may, he admits, have departed from the 
primitive wholeness of the faith, but it has not “ written its corruptions into 
its dogma as the Roman church has done.” Bishop Stephen Neill’s 
Anglicanism (Penguin Books, 55.) is an urbane account, chiefly historical, of 
the Church of England, with emphasis on its moderation. He has a good 
word for every party, and shows how, with good will and spiritual endeavour, 
things usually turn out forthebest. Essaysin Anglican self-criticism, by various 
writers with David M. Paton as editor (S.C.M. Press, 255.), is more worried: 
decay of theology, bluff in propaganda, declining interest in social reform, 
missionaty malaise, the collapse of the parish, slowing-up of reunion and 
other sore points are bravely tackled; laymen and non-Anglicans have 
contributed. Contrasted, both in bulk and in content, are Christian modernism 
—impact and challenge, by 'T. Wigley (The Union of Modern Free Churchmen, 
2s.), and Seventh-day Adventists answer questions on doctrine (Review & Herald 
Publishing Assoc., Washington, D.C., n.p.), an official statement of faith by 
the officers of that church. Outsiders may not know of the high authority 
given by Seventh-day Adventists to the writings of Ellen G. White, a 19th- 
with their distinctive views on conditional immortality and the sleep of the 
century prophetess, or be acquainted soul, in which they claim the support 
of Luther, Dr. Joseph Priestley and Mr. Gladstone. 

Preaching and the ministry are trenchantly discussed in a number of books. 
Bishop F. R. Barry, in Vocation and Ministry (Nisbet, 125. 6d.), writes shrewdly 
on selecting, training and paying the Anglican clergy, though there is not 
much that is new for him to say. Daniel Jenkins, in The Protestant ministry 
(Faber & Faber, 125. 6d.), takes the subject on to an existential and theo- 
logical plane, and in the spirit of Karl Barth discusses the minister as the 
tepresentative of Christ before men, and of men before God; he is himself 
a Congregational minister. Alan Walker, an. Australian Methodist, in 
The whole gospel for the whole world (Marshall; Morgan & Scott, 8s. 6d.), 
describes a large-scale “ mission to the nation,” begun in Australia in 1953 
and still continuing. Dr. W. E. Sangster completes his trilogy on preaching 
with Power in preaching (Epworth Press, 7s. 6d.). His message, based on 
long experience, is seen in his chapter-heads: “ believe in it, keep to centrali- 
ties, work at it, make it plain, make it practical, glow over it, steep it in 
prayer.” J. C. Fenton, writing for Anglicans, suggests, in Preaching the Cross 
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(S.P.C.K., 75. 6d.), an alternative to the traditional three-hours’ devotion 
on Good Friday, usually based on the seven words from the Cross; instead 
he proposes a meditation on the passion-story in Mark, as more theological 
acid less open to morbid sentimentalism. Edward Rogers, of the Methodist 
Christian Citizenship Department, also urges that triumph, not mere 
suffering, is the theme of the passion, in a meditation with critical interludes 
called That they might have life (Epworth Press, 55. in paper, 75. 6d. in cloth), 
Books about the Bible are miscellaneous. Sir Frederick Kenyon’s 
authoritative work, Our Bible and the ancient manuscripts (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 
425.), first published in 1895, has been re-issued in a revised and enlarged 
edition which brings the story up to date; the editor is A. W. Adams, of 
Magdalen Coliege, Oxford. Professor C. A. Simpson, of Oxford, discusses 
The composition of the Book of Judges (Basil Blackwell, 425.), in which he argues 
for a more composite literary origin than has usually been taught; he includes 
a lengthy defence of a similar thesis about the Hexateuch, put forward by 
him in 1948 and challenged by critics. The Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
according to the Revised Standard Version appears in a handy volume 
(Nelson, 18s.).. No doubt the translation is more accurate than the old 
version, but in some cases the editors seem only to have re-arranged the 
words to ruin the cadence (e.g. Wisdom 2. 7: RV, “ Let no flower of spring 
pass us by ”; RSV, “Let no flower of spring pass by us”.) A learned 
contribution to the literature concerning the Dead Sea scrolls is made by 
Dr. Meir Wallenstein, of Manchester, in The never and the submission in 
suffering hymn, reconstructed, vocalised and translated with notes (Nether- 
lands’ Historical and Archaeological Institute at Istanbul; Dutch fl. 15), 
The hymn contains some characteristic ideas of the Qumran sect: the branch 
about to flower, and joy in tribulation. Broadcast talks forming a lively 
commentary on Philippians are reprinted in A colony of heaven, by Rupert 
E. Davies (Epworth Press, cloth, 5s.; school edition, 35. 6d.). The Episth 
to the Hebrews, No. 15 in H.M. Printers’ Annotated Bible Series (Eyre & 
Spottiswoode, 6s.) has introduction and notes, solid and reliable, by 
Frederick C. Grant. Father C. C. Martindale’s commentary on Revelation, 
Saint John and the Apocalypse (Sheed & Ward, 125. 6d.), is reprinted: it first 
appeared in 1922. The author takes the Catholic view that it was written 
by the apostle John, and makes several suggestions why the Greek style is 
different from that of the Fourth Gospel. The commentary is vivid and 
detailed. Three studies in N.T. topics are: Immortality of the soul or resurrection 
' of the dead? by Oscar Cullmann (Epworth Press, 6s.), delivered at Harvard 
in 1955, contrasting Plato and Paul; Jesus’ promise to the nations, by Joachim 
Jeremias (Studies in Biblical Theology, No. 14, S.C.M. Press, 75. 6d.), 
demonstrating that Jesus himself promised to the Gentiles a share in the 
kingdom; and Basileia, by K. L. Schmidt and others (Bible Key Words from 
Kittel’s Wérterbuch, No. 7, Adam & Charles Black, 85s. 6d.), which expounds 
the important N.T. concept of the kingdom of God. Professor James D. 
Wood, of the Scottish Congregational College, Edinburgh, in The interpre- 
tation of the Bible (Duckworth, 10s. 6d.); gives a historical account of this 
subject from N.T. times until today; he sharply criticises Bultmann. 
Jean Daniélou has published the first volume of what promises to be an 
important “ Histoire des doctrines chrétiennes avant Nicée,” with the title 
Théologie du Judéo-Christianisme (Desclée et Cie, Tournai, n.p.). The very 
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early appearance of a self-conscious Church, and a primitive theology which 
regatded Christ and the Spirit as angels, are among the topics discussed. 
Harper Torchbooks include a reprint of chapters 36 to 43 of Gibbon’s 
great history, with J. B. Bury’s notes, under the title The end of the Roman 
Empire in the West ($1.95). Dr. G. R. C. Davis, of the British Museum, 
has provided medieval historians with a catalogue of more than 1,300 monastic 
administrative documents, with information of their contents and present 
whereabouts, in Medieval cartularies in Great Britain (Longmans, 305.). Two 

el studies of 17th-century transplanted Anglicanism are The Caroline 
tradition in the Church of Ireland, by F. R. Bolton (S.PC.K., 455.), and Bishop and 
presbytery: the Church of Scotland 1661-1688 (S.P.C.K., 255.), by W. R. Forster. 
Episcopacy was re-introduced in both countries in 1660. In Scotland 
the bishop presided over the presbytery, with apparent acceptance, until 
presbyterianism was restored at the Revolution. In Ireland, chiefly through 
the efforts of Jeremy Taylor, presbyterianism was suppressed or forced into 
nonconformity. The fourth and last volume, dealing with the period 1914- 
1954, of The planting of Christianity in Africa, by C. P. Groves (Lutterworth 
Press, 455.), tells a story much dominated by the- political rivalries of 
European powers. The final chapter, while recording encouraging statistics, 
is called “ Problematic outlook.” A perennial. Christian concern is the 
subject of Geoffrey F. Nuttall’s Christian pacifism in history (Blackwell, 
105. 6d.), which is not only a historical study of Christians who took a stand 
against war, but analyses the present situation. With this may be linked 
John Woolman and the 20th century, by Reginald Reynolds (Pendle Hill, Penn., 
35 cents), which stresses Woolman’s “ personal 4: yes to the social 
problem” and tells many stories of individual moral crisis in facing the 
gteat issues of our own day. 

Constables reprint two works of the great mystic Jacob Boehme, Personal 
Christianity (365.) and Dialogues on the supersensual life (305.). The Swarthmore 
Lecture for 1958 is The concrete and the universal, by Margaret B. Hobling 
(Allen & Unwin, cloth 6s., paper 45. 6d.), a plea for recognition of the 
“tension” between religious truth and the particular form in which we 
must experience it, with the moral corollaries of this. 

For students of compatative religion Harper Torchbooks reprint Sir 
Edward Tylor’s Primitive culture (Part 1, “ The origins of culture,” $1.75; 
Part 2, “ Religion in primitive culture,” $1.95), an epoch-making work in 
anthropology which first appeared in 1871. William Foxwell Albright 
issues a revised edition of his From the stone age to Christianity (Oxford U.P., 
for John Hopkins Press, 4os.), originally published in 1940. He holds an 
“ organismic ” view of history, and believes that monotheism and covenant- 
theology are much older than most anthropologists have taught; Christ 
is the culmination of the process, and his teaching a synthesis of Judaic, 
Hellenistic and Iranian religious insights. Professor Arnold Toynbee, in 
Christianity among the religions of the world (Oxford U.P., 85. 6d.), urges that 
the world’s t religions, since they share a common immaterialist outlook, 
should stand together against communism and nationalism; they need not 
give up their particular witness in so doing. Father Martin C. D’Arcy, in 
contrast, in The meeting of Jove and knowledge (Allen & Unwin, 125. 6d.), 
whilst desiring mutual understanding between the faiths, asserts that other 
teligions are forms of gnosticism and that Christianity alone is rooted in fact. 

OXFORD. 









REVIEWS 


Revelation and Existence. A study in the Theology of Rudolf Bultmann, 
By H. P. Owen. Cardiff: University of Wales Press, 1957. Pp. 
vii + 160. 155. 

Reviewed by A. W. Argyle (Oxford) 


Tuts is an able analysis of Bultmann’s theology with special reference 
to his existentialism and demythologizing. It begins with an acute examina- 
tion of his definition of “ myth ” as the use of this-worldly imagery to express 
what is other-worldly and divine. It is shown that this cannot really be 
what Bultmann means by “ myth”, for every theological statement must 
use the imagery of this world, whereas Bultmann is seeking to designate 
only certain kinds of theological statement. What he really means by 
“ myth ” is New Testament imagery which conflicts with his own existentialist 
pte-conception of God. No account of God is valid for Bultmann unless 
it represents him as a Person in personal encounter with man as a personal 
choosing subject. This divine Person is revealed in Christ, or rather, 
in two Christs, the historical man, through whose death God declared 
his pardon, and the divine Christ, who comes to us still as God’s spoken 
Word addressing us in the preaching of the Gospel. Objective miracles 
are denied, including Christ’s Resurrection. This, as demythologized, is 
simply God’s forgiveness of our sins and our freedom in newness of life. 
There is a complete severance between the Christ who is a figure of past 
history and the Christ who is the subject of present encounter ; and also 
between nature and Spirit, whose immanence is denied. 

The weakness of Bultmann’s refusal to allow any other image than that 
of “encounter” to express man’s relation to God is admirably exposed. 
Less satisfactory is the treatment of Bultmann’s refusal to allow any other 
category than that of Person to apply to God.* The Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity implies that God, whilst including personality, transcends it. 
This difficulty passes unmentioned save in a footnote (p. 136) where we 
are told that this question lies outside the scope of this book. Surely it is 
highly germane to the subject of Revelation and is not irrelevant to 
Bultmann’s account of New Testament theology. 

The author goes a considerable way towards accepting Bultmann’s 
existentialist emphasis on “ personalism ” and his concept of man’s self- 
understanding as mediated by the divine-human encounter. What is not 
sufficiently stressed, except in an appendix which is confessedly an aftet- 
thought, is that the true elements of the existentialists’ teaching have been 
more clearly, consistently and attractively stated by other thinkers such 
as the Cambridge Platonists, Coleridge, John Oman and others. For instance 
the distinction between personal and impersonal (by no means a discovety 
of the existentialists) is not elucidated by Heidegger’s antithesis between 
Dasein (“ being there ””) as the sphere of the human being, and: Vorhandenheit 
(“‘ being at hand”) as the sphere of non-human being, or by his assertion 
that only Dasein can be said to possess Existenz. 
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The author acknowledges that it is a mistake to attempt to force the time- 
less and divine truths of the Gospel into the narrow confines of an ephemeral 
human philosophy such as the existentialism derived from Heidegger and 
Kierkegaard. No one symbolism or philosophy is adequate to express the 
mystery of our salvation. The image of transcendence must be supplemented 
by that of immanence, that of encounter by the concepts of Logos, Wisdom, 
Spirit, and historical tradition. 

Bultmann’s fatal error is rightly diagnosed: his denial that the historical 
(bistorisch) Jesus and the historic (geschichtlich) eternal Christ are indissolubly 
one in the risen Lord. Unless the Jesus of history, who was crucified, was 
really raised as a fact of history, and returned as the eternal Son of God to 
dwell in his church by the gift of the Spirit, then the Christian Gospel is 
false and the Christian Church founded upon a mistake. The union of the 
Jesus of history with the Christ of faith and present experience through the 
Resurrection, as an historical fact which transcends history, is the heart of 
Christianity. “ This new union of Historie with Geschichte is constituted by 
the event that crowned Christ’s ministry, the event that Bultmann robs of 
all factuality—the Resurrection” (p. 115). But if the body of Jesus was 
not raised, why did not his enemies produce it and silence the Gospel? 
If the disciples stole it away, as their enemies said, then the first Christians 
were liars who suffered torture and persecution and laid down their lives 
for a message which they knew to be a lie. Only the blindest credulity 
could believe this. Yet it seems to be the logical outcome of Bultmann’s 
Entmythologisierung, and is its sufficient condemnation. 

We are grateful for ‘this lucid analysis and exposition of Bultmann’s 
theology by one whois himself not unsympathetic to the existentialist 
philosophy from which it springs. 


Victory over Suffering. By A. Graham Ikin. Evesham: Arthur James 


Ltd., 1957. Pp. 144. 125. 6d. 
Reviewed by L. W. Grensted (Cirencester) 


Miss Ix1n has a long experience of the very imperfectly mapped border- 
land between normal medicine, with its extensions in psychiatry, and spiritual 
healing. She has met illness and suffering in her own life, and has done her 
full share in trying to help other sufferers. As secretary of two important 
bodies, The Archbishop of York’s Committee of Doctors and Clergy and 
The National Council for Pastoral and Medical Co-operation, she had over 
a petiod of some yeats every opportunity of knowing the theoretical and 

ctical problems involved. Her psychological training and wide theo- 
ogical’ reading have given substance to the enthusiasm of her earlier 
writings, which have taken a useful place in a literature which, on its popular 
side, has been only too apt to outrun both evidence and balanced judgment. 

This latest book gathers up the threads in what is primarily a devotional 
study, marked by strong sincerity and in parts. by real spiritual profundity. 
Some sections, especially that on seeking, finding and recognizing the 
will of God, rest upon an intimacy of personal experience which lies beyond 
ctiticism. It is not primarily a book about healing, though testimonies to 
tematkable healings are quoted, and Miss Ikin is obviously strongly 
impressed by the writings'of Dr. Christopher Woodard, Elsie Salmon and 
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Agnes Sanford. But there is no attempt at discussion of the cases she cites. 
They are rather used as evidence for a “ break-through ” of the Spirit in 
these latter days, with fruits already apparent and with a promise of much 
more to come. What is claimed for them is that they not only supplement 
the broad advance of medicine upon the scientific front but point to the 
fulfilment and unification of all that it is seeking to achieve. 

But Miss Ikin’s theme is not concerned so much with the healing of 
physical disorder by the awakened powers of the Spirit as with the primacy 
of the spiritual life itself. “‘ Victory over Suffering ” does indeed describe 
the book, but it might almost as well be called “ Victory in Suffering.” 
Miss Ikin is very far from believing or asserting that the only thing necessary 
for the cure of sickness is a more direct and simple faith. In one passage 
she brings out cogently and clearly the truth that our very security in the 
physical order depends upon our assurance that consequence will normally 
follow cause, even when that consequence is painful or apparently disastrous. 
It is in the face of these realities that the Christian finds victory. And it is a 

_ victory that he does not win himself. He realises, perhaps as Dr. Rebecca 
Beard found it in the moment of greatest need and self-abandonment, that 
the victory has been won for him, and therefore in him, by God himself. 
It is the working out of this theme that gives the book its. real devotional 
value. I fully endorse what the late Bishop of Ely said: of it, that it will bea 
help and comfort to many sufferers (who are well enough to tackle it) and 
even more to many who, despite all perplexity, have the love and will to 
help them. 

I must make one comment and one criticism, the latter of small importance. 
The criticism is of the publishers, who have gone far to spoil the footnotes 
by thrusting their name in on every possible occasion. We do not need to 
be told more than once who published Dr. Rebecca Beard’s books, and after 
four or five repetitions the reader is apt to be annoyed at the substitution 
of advertisement for information. 

The comment is more serious, but will not concern the reader who uses 
the book for devotional purposes. The description of remarkable cases of 
healing raises most difficult questions, of which Miss Ikin does at times 
show herself to. be aware. From the scientific point of view there is neither 
accurate diagnosis nor adequate case-history. From the personal point of 
view it is clear enough that something remarkable has happened. From 
the religious point of view it is sometimes, but by no means:always, clear 
that high spiritual values have been achieved, But the cases move, as it were, 
in three dimensions, and often only make sense in one of them. The bringing 
of these three dimensions into a unity of discourse and of practice is, I am 
sure, Miss Ikin’s desire and aim. But so far as this book goes it is an aim 
far from achievement. Perhaps, within its limits, it could not be otherwise. 


St. John’s Gospel. A commentary by R. H. Lightfoot. Edited by 
C. F. Evans. Oxford: Clarendon: Press. London: Cumberlege, 
1956. Pp. v + 368. 30s. 

Reviewed by W. H. Cadman (Oxford) 


LigurFoor, this Commentary shows, was of one mind with Dodd 
(in The Fourth Gospel, 1953) on the question of the originality of the present 
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arrangement of the material in St. John: jig-saw work on the existing order 
of the text, surprising though it is at some points, is not called for and 
hinders understanding of the Gospel ; the order is determined by processes 
of — which advocates of displacement-theories do not observe 
. 7 ££). , 

OF seemed to Lightfoot (p. 50)—in broad agreement again with Dodd— 
that the Fourth Evangelist wrote less with the intention of enriching the 
theology of Christians in his day than of directing Gentiles—the devout 
and thoughtful amongst them who cared about union with God and the 
way to it—to the divine provision for the satisfaction of their desire in 
Jesus Christ. He has made clear his conviction, however, that, whilst the 
Gospel is the work of one familiar with the religious conceptions of such 
men as these, the faith presented to them in it, as related to their outlook, 
is essentially unique and continuous with earlier Christianity. 

It is not a fact altogether overlooked in this Commentary that believing 
in Jesus is held in the Gospel to follow upon a readiness for it wrought in 
man by divine action, though not as much attention is given to it as might 
have been thought good on the view favoured as to the far-ranging character 
of the Evangelist’s purpose. “ No one can come to me, except the Father 
which sent me draw him” (vi. 44). Men so prepared to believe are said 
to be “ of the truth” (xviii. 37); to be “of God” (viii. 47); to “ do the 
truth ” (iii. 21) ; to be “ thine ” (xvii..6: “ thine they were”). They were 
the “ other sheep ” (x. 16), men in the Gentile world who, since they would 
“hear the voice ” of Jesus, i.e., would receive his revelation when it was 
presented to them (by others, cf., xvii. 18, 20, xx. 21), had been “ drawn ” 
(vi. 44 f.) by God, “ drawn ” by him otherwise than through the Scriptures. 
How great a divine preparatory work is conceived in St. John to go on in 
men thus variously described is strikingly suggested in iv. 35 ff.: it may 
make them like fields ready—not for sowing, but—for harvesting, that is, 
as ready to be given “ eternal life ” as ripe corn is to be reaped. The giving 
of it, to which the reaping corresponds, is by the completing divine work 
accomplished in Jesus. When the theme of “ The. Background of the 
Gospel,” to which a section of the Introduction is devoted, is regarded in 
the Evangelist’s own way it is seen to be that of a work of God in man— 
Gentile as well as Jew—so forming him that he may hold the Johannine 
faith of the Incarnation and the Passion. 

The Introduction (at pp. 50 ff.) arouses expectation—unhappily not to 
be gratified—that in the Commentary itself (which is a series of Expositions, 
section by section of the Gospel, each supplemented by Notes) attempts 
will be made to show how at this point and at that in the Gospel contact 
is sought with the minds of Gentiles by the use of terminology known to 
have been familiar to them. A case in point is here taken as to which 
admirers of Lightfoot’s cautious and sensitive scholarship would much 
have liked his opinion, if they could have found it on record in his book. 
(He would hardly have wished to be held to his footnote on p. 335.) Evidence 
in The Gospel of Truth, the Excerpta ex Theodoto, the Corpus Hermeticum, and 
in other sources, suggests that a Gnostic formula, in which was expressed 
belief that the man who knew his origin and his destiny had the knowledge 
that saves the soul, has been turned to account more than once in St. John. 
In viii. 14 (“ I know whence I came and whither I go ”’) it is used to confirm 
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the claim of Jesus to be “ the light of the world ” (viii. 12). In xiii. 3 it is 
as one knowing his origin and goal, and acting therefore from perfect 
knowledge of God, that Jesus washes the disciples’ feet, and, it seems, utters 
discourse and prayer on to the end of chapter xvii. In chapter vi his 
declaration “ I am the bread of life ” is made within a framework of reference 
to his heavenly origin (vi. 33 ff.) and his destination (vi. 62) ; ‘that isto say, 
he has unquestionable authority to speak thus about his own: significance 
for man. In the Commentary proper, however, Lightfoot chose to let his 
interest in the problem of the relation of St. John to Hellenistic paganism 
count for little beside a conviction he had gained from a lifelong effort 
to understand this Gospel; it is most fruitfully studied, he believed, by the 
light that it casts upon itself, to the discerning eye, and by that of earlier 
Christian writings. : 

On that basis—too confined, as the Introduction shows he came eventually 
to think—Lightfoot wrote a primarily religious and theological Commentary 
which seldom fails to search the text and in which the depths of meaning 
it was given to him in rare measure to see there are set forth with an attractive 
simplicity in the construction of sentences. 

The Commentary should find grateful readers in ministers of religion, 
students of theology, and many others even if they have no Greek. They 
will also want to thank Mr. C. F. Evans, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, for his skilful editing of Lightfoot’s manuscript. 


The Epistle to the Romans. (Black’s New Testament Commentaries.) 
By. C. K. Barrett, D.D.. London: A. & C. Black, 1957. Pp. v + 294. 


25S. 


Reviewed by W. H. Cadman (Oxford) 


THE qualities of sound scholarship, fine insight, and religious worth which 
mark this Commentary should secure for it a place among the best English 
books on Romans.' It is plain that the author has taken into his system a very 
great deal of the work done on the epistle by his predecessors recent and 
more distant ; what he offers however is freshly seen and his own. 

A translation of a kind good to have on hand for study accompanies the 
Commentary. It is meant to-be itself commentary within due limits. Made 
on this principle, the renderings in some places will leave readers of the 
original thoughtful and even resistant, though not in doubt that Dr. Barrett 
knew what he -was doing with the Greek: 

In a short review only a few points can be raised and these such as make 
brief remarks just possibly worth’ while. | 

It may be questioned whether Dr. Barrett succeeds in his attempt to 
explain (pp. 46 ff.) why Paul could write as he did in Romans ii about the 
basis of “justification ” (ii. 13b) and of the divine requirement from man 
if he was to be given eternal life (ii. 7. 10), when in fact for the apostle the 
basis was, on the human side, “ faith” (e.g., iii. 21 ff., v. 1 f.). Is there 
really nothing helpful in the supposition that the statements in chapter ii 
were hypothetical, reminders of how it was under law and of how unfounded 
on (Mosaic and natural) law’s own showing were'the hopes of the disobedient 
to law, as were Jews and Gentiles alike?’ Dr: Barrett does ‘not inquire. 
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Pauline “faith” is an eschatological conception ; its content is determined 
by the apostle’s recognition of the finally critical significance for man’s 
relation to God of the coming, the death, and the resurrection of Jesus. 
On the ground of his “ faith ” in this sense a Christian is “ justified,” that is, 
in the right with God at such a time. If then it is to be said of the continuity 
between “faith” and “justification” in Romans and the “ faith” and 
“ justification ” of Abraham—so much a desire of Paul’s to establish in 
chapter iv—that “our faith is the same as Abraham’s,” “ our justification is 
the same as Abraham’s,” it may be felt that the newness also in Pauline 
“ faith ” and Pauline “ justification * could be more adequately presented 
than it is in the paragraph from which the quoted words of Dr. Barrett 
are taken (p. 97). 

It is mystifying that a scholar so careful and fair-minded as Dr. Barrett 
should have fallen into error (p. 244) over the nature of Oscar Cullmann’s 
hypothesis—propounded in his books “‘ Christ and Time ” and “‘ The State 
in the New Testament ”—concerning Paul’s use of the term “ authorities ” 
(“ exousiai ”?) in Romans xiii. 1 ff, Cullmann thinks that the “ exousiai” in 
Paul’s intention were to be sure. the Roman governmental authorities, as 
is commonly held, but also angel powers, those earthly powers being their 
executive agents. The angel powers however were no longer active for 
evil; Christ had defeated them (e.g., Colossians ii. 15), and more than that, 
he had made of them “ servants of God ” (Romans xiil. 4),—his “ servants ” 
in the limited sense of being upholders of right and suppressors of wrong. 
It is therefore not a matter for surprise that Paul should have bidden 
Christians obey “ exousiai ” invisible as well as visible. 

Cullmann’s hypothesis could fall, or be possibly right, on the answer to 
the question whether Paul believed that Christ’s victory over the angel 
powers had brought them into God’s service. It may be argued from 
1 Corinthians xv. 24—where he expects destruction for them in the end— 
that he cannot well have done so; on the other hand, it may seem from 
Ephesians iii. 10, Philippians ii. 9-11, Colossians i. 15-20 as if he could think 
of them as coming within the range of Christ’s work of reconciliation. 
Readers of Dr. Barrett’s Commentary will want to know whether he would 
reject the hypothesis itself, as he does (p. 249) his misunderstanding of it, 

Although in Paul’s thought the law, regarded as the basis of “justification,” 
is over and done with for the Christian (e.g. Romans iii. 21 ff.), in the form 
of its “ fulfilment” in the life of “love” it remains in force for him 
(Romans xiii. 8-11)—as an activity of “‘ faith ” (Galatians v. 6). Dr. Barrett 
would have, written a more satisfying note on Romans vili 4—where the 
idea appears of the law’s requirement having its “ fulfilment ” in a life ruled 
by the Spirit—if he had taken Romans xiii. 8-10 into account. Correspond- 
ingly his discussion of xiii. 8-10 is carried on without reference to viil. 4 
and the life of ‘‘ love ”’ left unrelated to the Spirit, a fruit thereof though it is 
(Galatians v. 22). | . 


What rae of Education? By Donald Hughes. London: Epworth, 


: the Christian Idea of Education. Ed. by Edmund Fuller, London : 
O.U.P. for Yale U:P. Pp. xv + 265. 325. 
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The Year Book of Education, 1957. Ed. by G. Z. F. Bereday and 
J. A. Lauwerys. London: Evans. Pp. xiii + 578. 63v. 
Secondary School Selection. Ed. by P. E. Vernon. London: Methuen. 


Pp. 216. 155. 
Reviewed by Harold Loukes (Oxford) 


THE reasons why dons despise educational thought is because educationalists 
find it so hard to agree on how to think. What, after all, is the “ theory ” 
of education? Is it a scientific theory, a gers from a mass of observed 
fact? Is it a philosophical theory, deduced from the theory of knowledge? 
Or is it something of both? And if it is a mixture, how do the different 
elements blend with each other? 

Mr. Hughes presents an imaginary “ conversation” (consisting of nine 
monologues) in which educational thought emerges as a set of conditioned 
prejudices. A socialist attacks the public schools, a headmaster defends them, 
a scientist defends science, a classicist pleads for the classics, and a chaplain 
argues for religion. It is lively, hard-hitting stuff, making a'readable and 
stimulating introduction to some current debates ; but it offers no hope 
even of a “synthesis of prejudice.” Vigorous argument is entertaining 
but unconvincing, and until Mr. Hughes’s scientist can present the arguments 
for religion there is little likelihood of progress. 

Another method is presented in a report of a seminar on The Christian 
Idea of Education. The seminar, with s00 members, and eight leading 
speakers of the calibre of Maritain and Niebuhr, must have been illuminating 
and provocative, but the report hardly makes a book. The papers raise 
issues without settling them: and although that is no doubt a proper thing 
to do they might have been more adequately defined. There is talk of the 
twin roots of modern culture—the Hellenic and the Judaeo-Christian : but 
just what educational issue is posed by this slightly trite observation? Many 
speakers look for a synthesis, facing incidentally such conflicts as that 
between humane education and Christian commitment ; but the synthesis 
is an act of faith rather than a concept of immediate importance. “‘ Brother- 
hood and the table of atomic weights and the Lord’s Prayer and the history 
of the Hittites and the discovery of gunpowder and the Creed and the 
multiplication tables and Heisenberg’s Principle of Uncertainty and the 
Agnus Dei—all of this and all truth comes to us in one magnificent, tumbling 
hodgepodge, because it is all God’s, and God.is one.” Now there are many 
thoughtful people convinced that an irteligious education is no education, 
and seeking for clarity about the meaning of religious education in a day 
when the old landmarks are submerged: but they are not helped towards 
clarity by a “ magnificent, tumbling hodgepodge.” The main merit of this 
book lies in its demonstration that there is no single theory of education 
which can claim to be “ the Christian idea,” but that within the Christian 
tradition occur the same conflicts as occur outside. The argument here 
between a heaven-centred religion and a man-centred morality is, funda- 
mentally, the conflict between the Platonists and the Pragmatists in education. 
But even here there is little progress to be made, because the lines are not 
clearly drawn, and because the classroom situation is never squarely faced. 

A more ambitious project is The Year Book of Education, 1957, one more 
in the now familiar series of annual surveys produced by the University 
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of London Institute of Education and Teachers’ College, Columbia. This 
year the theme is the philosophy of education, and the method is to collect 
essays from experts on special fields, group them, sometimes arbitrarily, 
together, and leave the reader to make his own synthesis or, more likely, 
selection. This modest intention is achieved well enough to be of real 
service. We might object that the different contributors are too far out of 
touch with each other, that they do not address themselves to the same 
problems; but co-ordination over a field embracing Europe, America, 
Islam, Hinduism and the Far East could be achieved only by imposing such 
editorial rigour that the essays would never come to life. Here then, is a 
series of introductory papers to the great philosophical traditions, to some 
of the factors in the educational situation (nationalism, psychology, the 
classroom), to some items in the national systems themselves (the English 
public school, the French Lycée), to some historical examples (Jesuits, 
Quakers) and some modern instances (Outwatd Bound, Rudolph Steiner) ; 
concluding with some tentative discussion of the problem of “ teaching ” 
the philosophy of education. 

Here, then, is a wealth of information and suggestive argument, culmin- 
ating in the claim that “The questions What is philosophy? What is 
education? and What is the relation between them? can be answered.” But 
these questions are not answered here, and there is not even a sketch for 
a method whereby they can be answered. Linguistic analysis, which must 
surely play a part in any method, is barely mentioned, and Burt’s historical 
account of educational psychology stops short of the present situation. 
What can be hoped from this volume is that the reader will be better informed 
and stimulated to think for himself: but there is nothing to promise a 
consensus or a workable hypothesis. This kind of educational thought is 
desirable, indeed inevitable, but it will remain controversial. Its contribution 
to education is that it makes teachers think, but it does not yet offer instru- 
ments for decision. 

For such instruments we must look to the book offered by the British 
Psychological Society, a symposium contributed under the editorship of 
Professor Vernon. Here we move out of the shadows into the clarity of a 
defined object attained by a defined method. The definition is secured by 
separating out what cannot be solved : and the success of the method lies in 
the fact that it confesses its own failure: certainty is possible only by ruling 
out the unascertainable. Nevertheless, there are some problems in education 
which may be cleared up if they can be isolated, and attention to these 
problems is one of the few hopeful lines open to us.. To classify our problems 
into “ soluble ” and “ temporarily insoluble ” is to have advanced. 

In this way, here is a model study. If we must select for secondary schools 
—and whether we must or not depends on complex decisions lying outside 
the scope of the study—we can do it in certain definable ways, with an 
ascertainable measure of success. There follows a study of selection methods 
and their validity, a discussion of intelligence and attainment tests, and of 
other technical devices, presented in language nicely poised between precise 
but unintelligible. “ scientific.” and unusually vague “popular.” The 
conclusions are unimpeachable, and if not remarkable for their novelty, 
are often overlooked in the heat of controversy : that the selection process 
cannot be simply a matter of allocation so long as secondary school organiza- 
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tion demands competition; that complete accuracy is unobtainable and 
that school organization must therefore provide flexibility ; that the working 
concept of “ intelligence ” among teachers and administrators is dangerously 
simplified ; that the border-zone of doubtful candidates is wider than many 
authorities assume. In making their recommendations the writers. make 
suggestions also for further research. 

This is the only book of the four which leaves an impression of effective 
progress. When it has become the habit to isolate situations, subject them 
to scientific scrutiny, and demarcate the limits of our findings, we shall 
know at least where our disagreements begin. ‘The problem for the educator 
remains that in education, as in life as a whole, we must act in advance of 
certainty, be guided by metaphysical assumptions, by value judgments, -by 
social prejudice or ideal. There will remain a difference between Islamic 
and Buddhist education, or between the pragmatists and the neo-Thomists. 
But we shall be clearer about the nature of educational instruments : we 
shall know how they may be used and what effect they will have.. What 
will remain unsettled will be the knowledge of what we are.to use them for. 


Principality and Polity, Aquinas and the Rise of State Theory in the West. 
By Thomas Gilby. London: Longmans Green. Pp. xxvi. + 375. 308. 


Reviewed by N. Micklem (Princes Risborough) 


Turis book is written by a master; it is learned, judicious and written with 
a pleasant wit. It is a strictly historical enquiry ‘of great interest to the 
philosophic student of Politics or Jurisprudence; it is also by implication 


and occasional suggestion a comment upon our contemporary perplexities. 
“Few writers,” says Fr. Gilby (in a rare literary lapse), “ have been so 
consistently explained outside his period ” as St. Thomas, who wrote when 
“ the logicians had not yet ousted the poets from the universities.” In the 
twelfth century the bishops were largely monks, in the thirteenth they were 
schoolmen, in the fourteenth civil servants. Fr. Gilby expounds both the 
cofitemporary significance and the curious ‘timelessness of St. Thomas’s 
thought. | 
Modern theories of jurisprudence as of politics have ostentatiously 
rejected the traditional concept of Natural Law. This was taken to be a 
series of ethical principles to be apprehended a priori and to be applied 
according to changing circumstances in positive or statute law. Such a view 
is plainly unhistorical. But the elimination of the ethical or transcendental 
element from the conception of law has led to the paradoxical position that 
Hitler’s régime in Germany, for instance, must be treated as if it were in 
some sense a reign of law. We do well to turn back to St. Thomas. For 
him “ Natural Law was neither the relic of a past Golden Age nor a bare 
external measure pronounced in a few simple statements, but a driving 
reason, supple and manifold, a participatio legis aeternae communicated to 
human beings which should run like the ground-bass through all political 
and legal activity”; it was impressio activi principii. At the same time St. 
Thomas’s view of positive law was “‘ biological,”’ that is, historical; he knew 
no “ divine right of kings,” no godless theory of the unqualified sovereignty 
of Parliament; law was’ still primarily custom, and the task of the Prince 
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was to observe and apply the Law. It was the Canonists through their 
influence upon the civil lawyers who prepared the way for the Modern 
State. For St. Thomas right was still to dikaion ot equitas; in later times it 
became jus, and equity became a qualification of law, an interference with 
“ right ” by conscience. 

The political community in St. Thomas’s thought was “ nota substance, 
but a collection, order or arrangement of substances,” a partnership and 
not an organism, it was a fellowship of persons; it was not ens subsistens 
but re/atio. Such a view is the denial of Leviathan, of the totalitarian society, 
of the super-personality of the State. I cannot doubt that the if political 
community is re/atio, so also is the Church. Fr. Gilby does not deal with 
the theological or ecclesiastical aspect of the matter, but it may be thought that 
the treatment of a religious community as ens subsistens has been as disastrous 
in its own way as in the field of politics. 

St. Thomas may properly be styled a democrat or at least a philosopher 
of democratic leanings, but not after the modern fashion. He held that the 
duty of a ruler is to rule, but he must rule because he first obeys; it is for 
him to safeguard customary law, and he must govern by consent. Absolute 
sovereignty is the prerogative of God alone; the ruler’s status is that of 
a trustee responsible to God and to the people. St. Thomas contemplates 
an hierarchic order of society; the democracy he had in mind, if it may be 
called democracy, was an order without oppression and without indiscipline; 
it has nothing to do with any idea of universal suffrage or a referendum. 
| It was also anti-bureaucratic; “‘ citizens must watch with a certain vigilant 
irreverence for any signs of school-marm fussiness in their rulers, lest the 
police become our moral mentors and measure the length of bathing 


costumes on the beach, or sacristans prowl round our churches like in- 
vigilators.” | : 

I have indicated a few of the issues. raised in this book but have given 
very insufficient indication of its grasp, its learning and its range. 


The Church of England—its Members and its Business. By Guy Mayfield. 


O.U.P. 18s. 
The New Church in the New Age. By Rev. C. O. Rhodes. London: 


Herbert Jenkins. ars. 
Reviewed by R. G. Lunt (King Edward’s School, Birmingham) 


HERE are two writers treating of similar subject-matter by quite dissimilar 
methods, whose two books are at once in contrast and complementary to 
one another: Guy Mayfield’s is factual, historical, learned, informative, with 
the object among others of allaying canards, Clifford Rhodes’s is subjective, 
informal, concerned not so much with growth from the past as with the 
present and the future, it argues a case and seeks to persuade rather than 
to inform. Both are in their diverse ways attractively done. 

Free Chutchmen may feel inclined to lift an incredulous eyebrow at the 
opening proposition in the Archdeacon’s book—* the Church of England 
was the chief originator and guarantor of the Englishman’s liberties.” The 
Established Church does not mean a State Church: the royal prerogative, 
hastily claimed by Henry VIII to fill the vacuum left by the displaced Papacy, 
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passed to Parliament. To-day however this is an outmoded and quite 
unreal way of expressing the proper share of the laity in the government 
of the Church. The challenge of the Oxford Movement during the last 
hundred years led to some easement, but not to a solution. There is one 
question which is fundamental, “‘ What is lawful authority?’ To the relation 
of Church and State it would appear that solution lies along one of two 
ways: (i) disestablishment. Both these writers are agreed in seeing in this 
way more dangers than gains. Déllinger’s words, quoted by Dr. Liddon 
in 1885, are equally true to-day: “ It would be a blow to Christianity, not 
only in England, but throughout Europe. If such a measure were adopted 
by a country with a history like that of England, there could be no mistake 
as to its significance.”’ (ii) a revision of establishment, based on a definition 
of “lawful authority ”: it is from this as starting point that the current 
revision of Canon Law is proceeding. Of this Archdeacon Mayfield gives 
with simplicity and brevity a masterly account. But Mr. Rhodes regards it 
as at best a complete waste of time, an irrelevance ill calculated to meet 
the needs of the day. 

In a section on the present disposition of the Chonch's man-power the 
Archdeacon shows realistic appreciation of the country parson and gives 
a dignified and graceful account of the parish clergyman’s work. His method 
is to distil from his experience into one general or imaginary picture, Mr. 
Rhodes’s is to portray actual personal friends of his at work. Mayfield 
eschews living names, Rhodes rather pursues them. The hub of the problem 
as Mayfield sees it is the distribution of clergy without coercion: “ all bishops 
have consciences, but consciences are not uniform in judgment.” By its 
emphasis on the parochial system the Church of England has lost what the 
Roman Catholics have retained, the primacy of membership of a Diocese. 
So from organization we pass to the organizer, the Bishop, his authority 
and function, and recent changes in these.'The writer is critical of the 
centralizing influence and the increase of administrative responsibilities 
which result from Church Assembly measures. His conclusion is “ The 
episcopal bench may not lack to-day men of the high attainment and out- 
standing abilities which marked Lightfoot, Westcott, Gore and Frederick 
Temple; but they have fewer opportunities to lay their true quality. 

. The Bishop Suffragan discharges a great deal of the pastoral work 
which belongs to the bishop who is too busy with administration tc 
orm it.” 

The Life and Liberty Movement, whose campaign brought into being the 
Church Assembly, was an attempt to secure for the laity a more active and 
responsible part in the government of the Church. Yet, in working, these 
hopes are not being realized, there are weaknesses in the. electoral rep- 
resentative system. ‘‘ The Church of England has been attempting with 
no great success to make this great mouthful of representative government 
both appetizing and digestible.” 

Guy Mayfield is, and writes as, an Archdeacon, that is to say an adminis- 
trative officer of the Church with a special responsibility for its property, 


its fabric and its finance, on which he is particularly illuminating. Ther. _' 
have in the last thirty years been profoun Deiakinceia abolition of tithe 
and coal royalties on the one hand, and on the other the tremendous increase | 


of giving, especially in response to the post-war Diocesan appeals, so that 
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most dioceses have increased their budgets by amounts approaching 100%. 
The allocation of the Church Commissioners from the reorganized funds 
at their disposal has done much to recreate the diocese as the normal unit 
of the Church, and to restore the parish to its former derivative place in 
the framework. Yet the present system is over-elaborate: “ rather like a 
vintage motor car on its annual run, only the specialists can keep it going.” 
So, critical of diocesan administrative structures and excess of committees, 
he makes suggestions for rationalization and simplification. 

In the last quarter of the book, about The Church at Work, the Arch- 
deacon shows with legitimate pride the positive achievement of the Church: 
for instance the Church still provides more than a quarter of the nation’s 
primary schools. But, as we find also in Mr. Rhodes’s book, the highest 
ptaise is reserved for the Church Training Colleges, which make the vital 
contribution to Christian education. He ends on the oecumenical theme, 
on a note that is both hopeful and frank. A useful Glossary is added, to 
explain the technical terms, what might be called ecclesiastical jargon. 

Both information and comment in this Archdeacon’s handbook deserve 
but cannot receive extended quotation. It is a very good eighteen-shillings- 
worth indeed. It is a compact, closely-reasoned book, scholarly and succinct, 
written in a terse and economical style, adorned with pithiness and wit 
and well furnished with statistical and other illustrative material. In judgment 
it is sensible, in suggestion it is practical. 

The New Church in the New Age is not a particularly happy title for 
Mr. Rhodes’s discussion of contemporary issues and portrayal of the Church 
at work. Mr. Rhodes is, and writes as, a journalist: he has an attractive, 
lively and fluent style, it is much less condensed and therefore easier to read, 
more “ popular” than the Archdeacon’s. For the most part he is arguing 
a case, illustrating it with some excellent rapportage. He starts in the first 
two chapters with an analysis of the mental climate of this generation: “ it 
seems as if wherever technological civilization takes root supernatural 
religion is undermined. . . . Was not the Reformation in fact a stage on the 
road to secularism? That it secularized ethics there can be no doubt what- 
ever. The highest personal dedication was no longer to worship but to 
business and the reward was not a heavenly crown but an earthly bank 
balance.” We have often read these diagnoses before, nonetheless this one 
also is worth reading, for it supplies new and penetrating insights, mainly 
on the psychological level. 

The second section of the book shows.the Church in action by means of, 
as it were, a number of snapshots: it is like a literary filmstrip. If you are 
at all irascible you may feel that the book reads too much like an elevated 
Tatler of the Church. Even so, it deserves to be read for the interesting and 
appreciative accounts of what is actually going on: Mr. Rhodes has a 
unique chance of knowing at first hand of experiments being tried in all 
parts of the country. 

He is identified with the Modern Churchmen’s Union: it would be wrong 
not to expect of him impatience with things as they are. He is critical of 
Billy Graham, the bench of Bishops, the assemblies of the Church; but his 
criticism is well-reasoned and charitable. Like a true Modernist his plea 
is against dogma and rigorism, __ 

Much of the middle section of the book consists of a travelogue first of all 
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round a number of the Theological Colleges, and then round the Church 
Training Colleges—in both of which, but in particular in the latter, he finds 
much. to admire. 

The main contention of the book is about the Church’s pronouncements 
—through its leaders and its Convocations—on the remarriage of divorced 
persons. He argues very forcibly against the rigorist position and in favour 
of charity and compassion: this is, he claims, a pastoral problem, and one 
not patient of a legalist solution. From this particular issue he is led to 
a general argument against uniformity and regimentation: both these 
writers are critical of modern tendencies to centralization. Mr. Rhodes has 
appreciated the point that the proper characteristic of a liberal is not so 
much liberalism as liberality. 


Jesus and His Coming. By J. A. T. Robinson. S.C.M. Press, 1957. 
Pp. 192. 155. 
Reviewed by G. H. Boobyer 
(University of Durham, Newcastle Division) 


Dr. ‘ROBINSON’S subject is the second advent doctrine. He asks: “ How 
far back does it go? How did the expectation arise? In what form, if any, 
does it owe its origin to Jesus? What are the forces that made for its 
emergence? What is essential to it, what merely peripheral? ” (p. 12 f.). The 
answers supplied show substantial agreement with the views expressed by 
Dr. T. F. Glasson in The Second Advent (1945), a book to which Dr. Robinson 
acknowledges indebtedness. 

Forcefully and cleverly, our author argues that the early church made 
the “translation of the eschatology of Jesus into the thought forms of 
apocalyptic ” (p. 98). Jesus himself did not proclaim his return on the 
clouds of heaven: there was but one parousia, his first coming. This was 
a final visitation of God’s people Israel, bringing judgment and doom, 
but leading also through the death, resurrection and exaltation of the Son 
of man to the inauguration of his messianic reign and the beginning of a 
process of the reduction of all things to Christ. The Kingdom of God, 
“at work proleptically ” (p. 97) in the ministry of Jesus, reaches its con- 
summation at the end of this process. Thus while Harnack and the Liberals 
are judged mistaken in deeming it “possible to skim off the layer of 
apocalyptic and still leave the pure milk of the gospel in the Sermon on 
the Mount ” (p. 100), and Schweitzer and the thorough-going eschatologists 
erred in not skimming the apocalyptic enough, Dr. Robinson skims it to 
find a residue of “ inaugurated eschatology ” mixed with ethics, but no 
second advent. : 

That a competent investigator can reach this conclusion, different from 
the usual view, in a scholarly piece of research, makes this an important 
book which must be studied, alongside Dr. Glasson’s. But what leads 
Dr. Robinson to his position? 

A study of the Acts and the Epistles convinces him that all traces of the 
second advent belief elude us in the twenty years between the crucifixion 
and the writing of 1 and 2 Thessalonians; and in spite of the sparsity of the 
sources for the period, this is said to be surprising, or puzzling, or “ a curious 
fault in the record of transmission ” (p. 35). But the main case rests on two 
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other grounds: the evidence of the Synoptics and that of the Fourth 
Gospel.. The strength of the Synoptic support depends, of course, upon 
the soundness of Dr. Robinson’s skimming of apocalyptic and his interpret- 
ation of what survives it. To carry through such an operation convincingly 
and in such a manner as to leave a non-apocalyptic Jesus with no doctrine 
of a future coming on the clouds is a complicated undertaking. It is almost 
inevitable therefore that Dr. Robinson’s analysis will find dissenters. In 
handling the Fourth Gospel, he again diverges from current trends. The 
Gospel, the first edition of which is thought to have been written in southern 
Palestine, apparently as early as St. Mark, offers “a tradition of the teaching 
of Jesus which had never seriously undergone the tendency towards 
apocalyptic that we have seen reason to regard as a potent factor of dis- 
tortion.” (p. 163). If this can be substantiated, the Gospel does obviously 
provide Dr. Robinson with corroboration. But can it be? The writer has 
felt unable to find room in his book for his own justification of his estimate 
of the character and date of St. John. This is understandable, but un- 
fortunate. The reader feels himself offered evidence with the credentials 
of the witness withheld, the evidence thereby losing weight. 

We-are, however, indebted to the author for a valuable book. That it 
will provoke debate is one of its merits, especially if the debate draws 
from him a fuller elucidation of some aspects of the argument and their 
implications. It is, for example, denied that Jesus looked for a “ part two ” 
of his coming, but conceded that he retained the Jewish belief in a “last day ” 
or “day of the Lord.” But is the latter necessarily in substance a very 
different idea, especially if Jesus associated the climax of his own triumph 
and the consummation of the Kingdom with that “day”? And how 
imminent was the “day” for Jesus? Dr. Robinson sometimes expresses 
himself as though he understands Jesus to have envisaged a very long 
period of time for the perfecting of his messianic reign. On p. 81 we read: 
“As in glory, so in visitation, we must speak, not of a realized, but of an 
inaugurated eschatology, of the Son of man ‘coming to his own’ in all 
the power of God, till the kingdoms of this world shall have become the king- 
dom of God and of his Christ.” Is that meant as an interpretation of Jesus’s 
own attitude? Or is it a valuation of the religious significance of his first 
coming, any hopes which Jesus may have had of an early end of the age 
in the day of the Lord being regarded as contingent elements from con- 
temporary, Jewish forms of thought? If the latter is Dr. Robinson’s position, 
is he so very far removed from that of Harnack? One small and final point— 
R. H. Lightfoot’s acceptance of Lohmeyer’s interpretation of Mark xvi. 7 
as a reference to the parousia is mentioned on p. 130, but not that Lightfoot 
soon modified this acceptance. (Cf. Locality and Doctrine in the Gospels, 
pp. 73-7 and The Gospel Message of St. Mark, pp. 106-16.). 


The Presocratic Philosophers. By G. S$. Kitk and J. E. Raven. A Critical 
History with a Selection of Texts. London: Cambridge University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xi + 487. 555. 

Reviewed by A. H. Armstrong (University of Liverpool) 


Tuts substantial and well produced volume is the most important and 
useful general book on the Presocratics which has appeared in any language 
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since some considerable time. The authors are two Cambridge scholars 
already well known, at least to specialists in ancient philosophy, for their 
contributions to the elucidation of Presocratic thought. The present work 
consists of a selection of Greek texts (with English translations printed at 
the foot of the page), each text or group of texts followed by a commentary 
and discussion, often extremely detailed, the whole forming a continuous ff 
history of the most important part of Presocratic thought in which the 
- main outlines are clearly traced and not difficult to discern in spite of the 
complexity of many of the detailed discussions, It is, inevitably, to. some 
extent a book for specialists only. But any serious student of ancient 
philosophy, even if he has very little Greek, will be able to get a great deal 
of value from the book, provided that he is prepared to take some time and 
trouble in reading it. To anyone attempting to teach the history of ancient 
philosophy, even in outline, it will be indispensable. 

The book is. deliberately limited in. scope to “the chief Presocratic 
‘ physicists’ and their forerunners, whose main preoccupation was with 
the nature (physis) and coherence of things as a whole” (p. vii). The 
Sophists are therefore excluded; their philosophical importance. has in any 
case been exaggerated in recent years; and the treatment of the ethics of 
Democritus is sketchy. This restriction of scope means that the book does 
not give, and is not intended to give, a complete account of the context 
of earlier and contemporary thought in which Socrates conversed and which 
Plato took into account in developing his own philosophy. It is not a study 
of Presocratic thought in the sense in which this modern term was, presum- 
ably, first used, that is, of earlier Greek thought as leading up to and pre- 
paring the way for the philosophy. of Socrates and Plato. It is concerned 
rather with the earlier Greek thinkers as interesting in their own right, and 
it is none the worse for that. In conformity with this direction of interest 
is the provision in the first chapter of a long and excellent account of “‘ the 
forerunners of philosophical cosmogony,’’ that is, of the naive s tions 
in mythological form about the origins of things which we find in Hesiod, 
the Orphic poets, and Pherecydes of Syros. The odd imaginations of & 
Pherecydes teceive vety extensive treatment. Kirk’s interpretation of his 
“ winged oak,” in which the oak’s branches are both its wings and the roots 
of the earth, may seem at first sight too fantastic to be probable. But any 
interpretation of this fantasy must be fantastic, and Kirk’s has at least the 
merits of being clearly visualized and not straining the Greek of the ancient 
accounts. 

The interpretations of the thought of individual philosophers are often 
the authors’ own; the book is an original contribution to Presocratic 
scholarship, and not a mere summary of current scholarly opinion. The 
nature of the evidence for Presocratic philosophy (well discussed in the 
introduction) is such as to make any certainty on a large number of points 
impossible. There can be no question of any sort of orthodoxy or standard 
interpretation; and Kirk and Raven’s versions of the thought, e.g. of 
Anaximander, Anaxagoras, or the Pythagoreans will undoubtedly lead to 
further extensions of already long and complicated controversies. Kirk’s 
views on innumerable sists in Anaximander, for instance, may seem, for § 
once, rather to force the evidence, and to show signs of that rather exag- 
getated distrust of Aristotle as a historian of philosophy (and consequently 
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also of Theophrastus) which is now in fashion and on which Professor 

W. K. C. Guthrie has some very useful comments in the Journal of Hellenic 

Studies fot 1957 (Vol. LX XVII. 1, pp. 35-41). But it can be said with 

certainty that their interpretations are never negligible and in almost every 
case do a great deal to advance our understanding cf the Presocratics. 

| The usefulness of the book is increased by two good indices, an index 

of passages and a general index. 


The Notebooks of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. Edited by Kathleen Coburn. 
Volume I in two parts, 1794-1804. London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul. Pp. xliii + 546. 755. 


Reviewed by E. W. Martin (Beaworthy, Devon) 


THE poet S. T. Coleridge was rightly called a myriad-minded man, and 
it was not easy for contemporaries like Lamb, Southey and. Hazlitt, nor for 
later critics, to see in what direction that involved and committed intelligence 
was moving. Coleridge was always a “ notebook man,” shedding his sickness 
in communication and striving for self-knowledge in order to correct defects 
of the will. 

During his lifetime he often affirmed his intention of publishing a selection 
from his notebooks, but he did not do this, and thus assumptions about 
Coleridgean laxity increased. A curtain of doubt and even of moral dis- 
approval enveloped a figure always seeking a known range of hills. 

“When shall I find time and ease to reduce my Pocket-books and 
Memorandums to an Index—or Memoriae Memorandorum? \f—if I could see 
the last sheet of my Assertio Fidei Christianae, et Eterni temporizantis; 
having previously beheld my Elements of Discourse, Logic, Dialectic and 
Noetic, or Canon, Criterion and Organon, with the philosophic Glossary— 
in one ‘printed volume, and the Exercises in Reasoning as another—i/— 
what then? Why, then I would publish all that remained unused, Travels 
; and all; under the Title—of Excursions abroad and at Home, what I have 
seen and what I have thought with a little of what I have felt, in the words 
in which I told and talked them to my Pocketbooks, the Confidantes who 
have not betrayed me, the Friends whose Silence was not Detraction, and the 
Inmates before whom I was not ashamed to complain, to yearn, to weep—or 
even to pray.” 

Coleridge was a great poet, critic, theologian and philosopher. with a 
mind far in advance of his age. In order to see that mind in its full flow of 
activity and in its periods of rest and anxiety, reference to the notebooks 
is essential. Their publication in five volumes—each volume composed of 
two parts, the text and notes explanatory of it—must stand as a noteworthy 
event. Miss Coburn has been engaged in Coleridge studies since 1928, and 
the guidance she offers is not designed to “ explain” Coleridge but to 
emphasize the value of the quest. - 

Coleridge began making his notes in 1794 and continued until a few 
days before his death in 1834. In 1794 he told Robert Southey that he had 
bought a little blank book and a portable inkhorn, and “as I journey 
onward, I ever and anon pluck the wild flowers of Poesy.” This first 
volume—covering the period 1794 to 1804, that is, from a walking tour in 
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Wales to January 1804 when Coleridge left Grasmere in search of peace 
of mind—draws upon fifteen out of the sixty-seven notebooks. Miss 
Coburn says that although the notebooks cannot be arranged in strict 
chronological order, yet a true chronological arrangement has been possible 
through careful checking of entries. 

Of all the pocket-books, what is called Gutch book is probably the most 
rewarding of all. It is the work-book of a poet, and John Livingstone Lowes 
made use of it in his volume The Road to Xdnadu. It was estimated by 
Professor Lowes and Sir Edmund Chambers that it covered the period 
from 1795-8, but there is evidence to show that in fact it covered a 
five-year period from 1795 to 1800. This was an important time in the life 
of the poet as it included the publication of the Lyrical Ballads, the rise and 
fall of his periodical The Watchman, collaborations with Southey, his marriage, 
the births of his sons Hartley and Berkeley and the failure of the dream-like 
Pantisocratic scheme, as well as friendships with the Wordsworths, Hazlitt, 
Poole and Cottle. | 

The musings and comments are continuously absorbing because of the 
portrait they construct in the mind. We are confronted by a figure larger 
than that of Wordswotth, more commanding as an intellectual and moral 
force than any other Hazlitt had studied in his Spirit of the Age, one whose 
strength lay in the fact that he had devotedly taken all knowledge for his 
territory. Whether he writes of dreams, of the “ never bloomless Furze,” 
of trees, or the law of reason, of imagination, religion or the crowing of 
the morning cock, he gives an impression of concentration, power and 
immense enjoyment in the experience of living. 

Coleridge’s reading was tremendous and his interests multifarious. Miss 
Coburn says that much more work remains to be done on the subject of his 
reading; but in the difficult art of annotation her aim has been not so much 
to reach any perfectionist standard as to make Coleridge available to his 
audience. That audience is not confined to those who know Devon or the 
Lake District, or even to the English-speaking world. It also embraces 
scholars in America, Japan, Italy, Denmark and elsewhere. 

In this first volume of text and notes, the mind of S.T. Coleridge—one 
of the “ great seminal minds ” as John Stuart Mill called it—is set within 
its era. Knowledge, faithful scholarship, the “slavery of editing,” an 
uplifting and eager zest for fact, all help to enlarge our conception of one 
who attracted unfair and unwelcome attention because he used all the time 
there was in a manner dictated by laws of mind rather than of daily circum- 
stance. The labours of Miss Coburn assuredly mark the beginning of a 
more positive and expansive attitude on the part of critics and readers 
toward a self that spent some of its energy in a depreciative and minimizing 
game. 


In Search of Reality. By Viscount Samuel. Oxford: Basil Blackwell. 
Pp. viii + 229. 285. 6d. | 


Reviewed by F. Ryde (Bury) 


Viscount SAMUEL’s object in writing this book is “to try to detect 
the underlying causes of the misfortunes, disasters and perils of the age 


a 
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in which we live, in the hope of finding better ways.” He assumes “ that 
men’s actions are governed by their ideas. If what they do is bad, it is because 
what they think is wrong. We have to survey our ideas afresh and try to 
put our finger on those wrong ideas which have led to harmful actions.” 
The ordinary man is full of confusion and illusion and he has nowhere to 
turn, for his leaders are equally confused. It is therefore up to the intelligent 
layman to cut through the mess by a clear-minded search for reality. “ Let 
us set out by taking as our study nothing less than the whole universe, 
with man and his civilizations integrated within it.” No one is better 
qualified than Viscount Samuel to engage on such a task, nor to bound it in 
a nutshell. But one could wish that he had confined his search more narrowly, 
for the result is that one-third of the book is devoted to establishing the 
reality of the material universe, a task surely somewhat remote from the 
main object. 

The author sets out on his search confident that the real world is known 
to us through our perceptions, and only so. Reason is our guide and one 
of its main functions is to keep a close watch on the Imagination, which 
is always creating myths and abstractions and taking them for realities, with 
disastrous results. “‘ Imagination is a precious faculty and its achievements 
may be resplendent, but we can see in its errors one of the main causes of 
the misfortunes and disasters that beset mankind.” Viscount Samuel is 
well equipped for puncturing such pseudo-realities as the State and the 
“inevitable processes of history,” and he does it faithfully. Indeed if the 
extent of his task was to expose the follies and irrationalities of our time, he 
could certainly claim to have achieved his object. 

But what about the right ideas which are to lead us into “ better ways ”’? 
His main aim is to establish the individual person as the real unit behind 
all the abstractions and myths of institutions and history. Whatever goes on 
in society is the result of innumerable personal choices. But what is a2 man 
to choose? Can empirical realism find place for an ethic? Viscount Samuel 
believes so. There is indeed no abstract Good, but there are many goods 
recognized as such by a consensus of opinion, and in the experience of the 
race the right principles are discovered for achieving them. A sensible man 
will act upon them, but in addition there are further, and stronger, supports 
for morality in the “‘ moral climate ” of society, which engrains good habits 
into us and brings sanctions against the wrong-doer. He is, of course, careful 
to add that we have the power to originate new forms of morality. What 
he does not mention, however, are the sanctions that the “ moral climate ” 
brings against the originator, nor what motive enables him to persist against 
them. 

The arts do not fare so well. As one would expect from the author, they 
are given a high place among the enjoyments of life, but, as the products 
of imagination, they have nothing to say about reality. They have, however, 
one contact with reality, and that is to contribute to the moral climate of 
society. The artist has the duty to see that what he produces upholds the 
moral law. It seems hard on the artist that, after being reduced to an enter- 
tainer, he should also have to be a policeman. The true artist will no doubt 
conceive his duty to reality and to society somewhat differently. 

Finally, religion. Here empirical realism will not get us very far. Viscount 
Samuel is aware of a reality which sense and reason cannot reveal; yet he 
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is naturally loth to trust those faculties of imagination and intuition which 
have been and still are productive of so much human misery. He is led 
to a position of reverent agnosticism—not of the existence but of the 
nature of the supernatural. He writes, indeed, of a third approach, different 
from. dogmatic belief and dogmatic unbelief—the way of willingness to 
seek the truth wherever it may be found. But he gives no signpost along 
that road. Nothing else could be expected, for he excluded religion at the 
very beginning of his search, when he chose the way of empirical realism. 
If religion is not found in the experience of life itself, it will not be found 
at all. In his treatment of the arts, of morality, of the problem of evil, 
of the various human problems he discusses, at least one reader finds a 
dimension missing—that which gives depth and meaning, tragedy and hope 
to the human situation. As far as wrong ideas are the cause of our present 
situation—particularly those which obscure personal responsibility and those 
which lead to bigotry and intolerance—we are much in the author’s debt. 
But personal responsibility needs more than right ideas. It needs vision— 
and commitment. 


J Systematic Theology, Vol. Il. By Paul Tillich. London: Nisbet. Pp. xii 


+ 216. 255. 
Reviewed by M. de Brisay (London) 


PROFESSOR TILLICH’S sermons entitled “'The Theologian” in The Shaking 
of the Foundations gave an exact expression of what many of us are trying to do 
in our theological thinking. We know we cannot shelter behind a barrier 
of religious clichés, but must ask ultimate questions in a background of 
contemporary secularism. This can be an agonizing experience for those 
who would prefer to escape the pull of these “‘ dehumanizing forces.” Yet 
it is a willingness to “ secularize ” theology and find God closer to the 
agnostic than the agnostic is to himself which makes the theologian. Every 
human aspiration or activity is a semi-conscious quest for meaning and for 
him who in revelation sums up all things in himself. This volume is an 
acute analysis of the correlation between modern secular attitudes and the 
riches of the gospel. It gives us an idea of how to baptize the secular 
vocabularies of our time and so fulfil our job as theologians. 


It is not easy to say anything constructive about a second volume of a 
Systematic Theology, except that I found it easier to cope with than the 
first. No doubt this is because it fills out a pattern so clearly established 
and its subject matter requires less abstract treatment. I hope this will 
encourage some of those who made heavy weather of volume I to tackle 
volume II so that they can find out what the Professor is driving at! The 
beauty of it is that the whole thing hangs together in a sanatally defined 
citcle of ideas, so that you can start anywhere and arrive back eventually 
where you began. 

The volume contains the thitd part of a system he called ‘‘ Existence and 
the Christ.” It was the first series of Gifford Lectures. Volume I contained 
the first two parts. The second series of Giffords will complete the system 
and will form Volume III. 
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The first volume, after various preliminaries on theological method and 
revelation, gave us various terms of reference by which to distinguish the 
polarities of existence. Eventually these were to be found reconciled in 
The Final Revelation. Part II, entitled “ Being and God,” finds these ele- 
ments in God and the volume ends by associating them with various divine 
attributes. In this volume, after a philosophical preamble, the way is 
prepared for the transition from essence to existence by a discussion on 
finite freedom and the fall. Sin is then described under the category of 
estrangement. The polarities of existence under sin are found to be 
separated or estranged. The marks of this condition show us that self- 
destruction is the end. Man is torn apart, he finds it intolerable. Various 
ways of self-salvation are then rejected with such ease that I rather fancy 
some injustice is done to people who regard mysticism, asceticism and 
sacramentalism as means of Grace rather than ways of meriting salvation. 
If the Professor spoke from within the Liturgical movement, which is 
gaining ground in the Anglican and Roman communions, he would, I think, 
find that a lively sense of ‘‘ being the church ” meets his analysis of salvation 
in either catholic or protestant clothing. On the one hand it blows away 
the ritualistic cobwebs which make performance of the divine office the 
be-all and end-all, on the other hand it rescues protestantism from indi- 
vidualism and private religion. The ascetic, the mystical and the ritualistic 
ate discovered to be ways in which God approaches his people for the sake 
of the others, 


The term Christ is then introduced. This is a label which tells us that the 
New Being is in Jesus. He is a historical figure but history cannot exhaust 
his significance. Historical research cannot discover the Christ in Jesus, 
for in him is the New Being, the power which conquers estrangement. 
This is illustrated by referring to the life of Christ. The polarities of existence 
are no longer estranged in him. He is the Power of Salvation in whom 
man finds healing and salvation. 


This is a book which does not rest on the well-worn theological phrase 
or overworked theological word. Unavoidably such words and phrases 
become soiled in use and diffused in meaning. At a time when we hear 
so much about the problem of communication it is most instructive to have 
a system couched in completely novel terms. Obviously it is easier to 
define a new set of words and make a coherent system, if in doing so you 
jettison associations which are no longer workable in the modern world. 
The snag is that you also miss those, undertones of meaning which prove 
so illuminating to those who tread the path of sanctification. I suspect that 
this is what lies behind the criticism of those who accuse Tillich of sur- 
rendering the substance of the Christian message by consciously deviating 
from biblical and ecclesiastical language. In doing this he has come down 
on one side of the dilemma which faces all of us. Should we teach the faith 
once and for all delivered using the technical phrases of yesterday, or create 
our own and miss the depths uncovered by an old word? In practice this 
problem can only be met on the parish level. Here the Holy Spirit restores 
the old depths of meaning to the new symbols. Let us hope that this will 
receive a systematic formulation in the volume to come. In the meanwhile 
this twenty-five shillingsworth will give us enough to digest. 
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Das Problem der Parusieverzigerung in den synoptischen Evangelien und 
in der Apostelgeschichte (Beihefte zar Zeitschrift fiir die Neutestament- 
liche Wissenschaft 22). By Erich Grasser. Berlin: Verlag Alfred 
Tépelmann, 1957. Pp. viii + 234. DM. 34. 

Christus und Israel. Eine Auslegung von Rom. 9-11. (Acta Jutlandica. 
Publications of the University of Aarhus. Theology Series 7). By 
Johannes Munck. Kobenhavn: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1956. Pp. 115. 
Danish kroner 11,—. 


Reviewed by Paul Winter (London) 


THE delay of the Second Coming of the Messiah in glory was an experience 
that troubled and challenged the belief of the earliest Christians. More’ than 
external interference with communal preachings and assemblies, the -non- 
fulfilment of ardent expectations of the Return to Earth of Jesus as 
King and Lord became an-embarrassment with which nascent Christianity 
had to grapple. The New Testament bears witness to this embarrassment. 
It keeps up the memory of “ sayings ” and “exhortations ” expressing the 
firm hope of speedy delivery from the evils-of this aeon, and side by side 
with hopeful certainty there is a note of anxiety about the delay of 
delivery. The hour was at hand. The disciples would not have gone 
through the cities of Israel till the Son of Man be come. It was the last hour; 
there were some—at least some!—amongst those who had been personal 
hearers of Jesus’ words “who will not taste death before they see the 
Kingdom of God come with power.” This generation would not pass 
away until all things were accomplished. Thus the followers of Jesus of 
Nazareth were waiting to reap in, together with the angels, the harvest of 
their faithfulness: “‘and the harvest is the consummation of the aeon” 
(Matthew xiii. 39). Nevertheless, there is in the New Testament also 
evidence of a progressive de-eschatologizing of early Christian preaching, 
expressed most poignant! in the terse warning “The end is not yet ” (Mark 
xiii. 7, Luke xxi. 9, Matthew xxiv, 6). The ‘evangelists and—before them— 
the tradents of the early Aerygm2 were fully aware of the problem that con- 
fronted their community. The earliest testimonies of Palestinian messianists 
(= Xpictiavol) prove that it was felt to be a problem. It was, amongst 
other causes, to explain why the awaited parousia had not yet taken place 
that the preaching was committed to writing and that the Gospels came into 
existence. The need for assurance proved one of the main impulses for 
recotding what previously had been taught by word of mouth. The 
prospect of eternity receded, and time set in again. 

Erich Grasser, a pupil of W.G. Kiimmel in Marburg, presents in the first- 
fruits of his scholarship—the book is a doctorate thesis—an analysis of the 
situation, we might say the crisis, which arose through the non-fulfilment 
of expectations of the parousia. Grisser’s method is not dogmatic, not 
apologetic, not polemical; it is istorical-critical. He is concerned with 
finding an answer to the question, “‘ What have the synoptic Gospels and 
the Acts of the Apostles to say about the delay of the parousia?” 

Jesus taught the end of the aeon; this was the /e/tmotiv of his message, the 
focus of his preaching. How then did the subsequent generation face up 
to the fact that the end was not yet? Grisser attempts to give an answer 
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to this question in his formidable and courageous work Das Problem der 
Parusieverziégerung. In the first part of this book he deals with the eschato- 
logical preaching of Jesus himself. In the second part he treats of the delay 
of the Messiah’s Final Coming as a problem in pre-evangelical and evan- 
gelical interpretation. His book brings “ eschatological thinking ” more 
within the grasp of twentieth-century people. Instructive—but probably 
also most controversial—is Griisser’s analysis of the mind of Jesus. Did 
Jesus contemplate an interval, a time-lag, between the completion of his 
mission and the dawn of God’s Kingdom on Earth? Grisser answers 
this question with a strong, un-ambiguous No. Jesus did not believe in 
any continuation of history. Here Erich Grisser departs from his teacher 
Professor Kiimmel (Verheissung und Erfiillung 31956; L’eschatologie conséquente 
d Albert Schweitzer jugée par ses contemporains, RHPR tome 37, 1957, pp. 
58 ff.), who thinks that Jesus reckoned with the Kingdom of God as 
coming within the lifetime of his generation, but not as being immediately 
imminent. It is a point on which Grasser will meet criticism, especially in 
England, as it can only be expected that numerous people will take upon 
themselves the task of defending Jesus against the suggestion that he 
could have been in error. Grisser’s book will stimulate criticism—it is 4 
book that definitely cannot be overlooked. 

An impressive amount of study went into this work. Besides German 
and Scandinavian literature on the subject, which is quoted very fully, the 
writer commands an outstandingly good knowledge of works by English 
and American authors. Bacon, Barrett, Beasley-Murray, Boobyer, Brans- 
combe, Burrows, Case, Dodd, Evans, Finegan, Flew, Foakes Jackson, 
Glasson, Grant, Guy, Hoskyns, Lake, Major, T. W. Manson, W. Manson, 
Montefiore, Robinson, B. T. D. Smith, V. Taylor, Wilder and Wright are 
amongst the authorities whom he frequently quotes and whose views he 
discusses. This is not the place to go into the details of Grisser’s argument. 
The delay of the parousia posed a problem before the Gospels, as may be seen 
from 1 Thess. iv. 13-v 11 and from 1 Cor. xv. 51. Grisser has not sufficiently 
considered the implications that existed a/ready in Paul’s time. He has, 
however, gone considerably beyond the setting of Hans Conzelmann’s 
“ Die Mitte der Zeit” (see The Hibbert Journal, Vol. 54, p. 205 f.), in which 
the chief part in reshaping the Christian We/thi/d as a consequence of the 
deferment of early parousia expectations is attributed to the Third Evangelist. 
Grisser often bases his own demonstrations on Conzelmann’s study of 
Luke, but he proves that the delay of the Lord’s Advent had become a 
burning question to Christian communities long before the time into which 
the literary activity of the author of Luke and the Acts fell. Grisser deals 
with a period in the history of Christian communities before any Gospel 
had. been put into writing. In this difficult task he has not chosen the easy 
way of apologetics but the hard and serious way of detailed exegesis of the 
texts. His critical sobriety cannot fail to lead to a clearer, and more respons- 
ible, understanding both of the records and of the history that lies behind 
these records which the believers in Jesus’ messiahship produced. In every 
tespect Grisser’s book is an outstanding work, outstanding in the clarity 
of its outline and in the uncompromising spirit of scholarship with which 
the writer has carried through his enquiry. 

The book by Johannes Munck, of Aarhus University, coupled in this 
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review with that of Erich Grisser, has a completely different subject. The 
delay of the parousia was not the only, even if a palpable, problem that beset 
the communities of believers in the christhood of Jesus. Another perplexity 
arose from the fact that the Jews, to whom the Christ had been “ foretold,” 
the Jews who were destined in God’s plan to be the channel of salvation, 
did not recognize Jesus as the instrument of salvation. The implications 
atising from this fact are the subject of Munck’s work Christus und Israel. 
This book was written before the same author’s Paulus und die Heilsgeschichte 
(German .edition 1954; an English translation will be published by the 
S.C.M. Press), and contains preliminary studies for preparing Munck’s 
larger work. In many ways it completes Munck’s argument on the nature 
of the Apostle Paul’s relation to his Palestinian confederates. It is a thorough 
analysis of chapters ix to xi of the Epistle to the Romans and draws a vivid 
picture of Paul’s views on his own nation, the Jews, and of Paul’s beliefs 
concerning the election of the Jews. Both books have thus in common the 
fact that they deal with matters that were felt to be a skandalon, a disappoint- 
ment, by early messianists. Both books belong to the library of all who 
are interested in Christian beginnings. 

The disappointments which the Church experienced were overcome by 
a reaction that might be called “an overcompensation.” Jesus did not 
return to earth in glory to install the reign of justice and peace; hence he 
was relegated to Heaven and became God. Jesus was not accepted as a 
redeemer by his own nation amongst whom he had lived and for whom he 
had died a cruel and shameful death—yet he became a Saviour to men from 
many races and many nations into whose ways not to go, and whose cities 
not to enter, he had warned the men whom he taught when alive. 


The Upanisads. A Third Selection. Translated by Swami Nikhilananda. 
London: Phoenix House Ltd, 1957. Pp. xi + 392. 25,5. 
Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


Tus third selection contains the translations of the Aitareya and the 
Brihadaranyaka Upanisads, the latter being acclaimed as the most important 
of all the Upanisads, to which the reviewer would add ‘as of ‘at least equal 
rank the Chandogya Upanisad. The translation of this is promised for the 
fourth volume, the final book of this series. 

This present edition of the Upanisads is actually an interpretation mainly 
based on Sankara’s commentaries—the most helpful guide to the under- 
standing of the old cosmic Upanisads. 

Three points of methodical ‘thought are here rightly emphasized. First 
and foremost the unity of the whole Upanisad is underlined more strongly 
than usual. All the different aspects through which the cosmic Self; Brahman, 
is variously demonstrated in order to fiud the immanent Divine are here 
int-ztwined. Brahman is grasped by divergent methods of thinking, by 
ee intellectual, meditational and visional aspects. Each individual 

(Atman) is a gradual preparation for the final understanding of the 
cosmic Self, Brahman. The earlier, mainly pre-Upanisadic Vedic way towards 
the Highest, the way of ritualismi, has also here been taken into account. 
For the ritual interpretation also other commentators besides Sankara are 
quoted. Yajfiavalkya, the strongest personality among the early Upanisadic 
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thinkers, represents the crossing-point between the earlier traditional 
titualists and the fully-fledged Upanisadic philosophers. Unity as the main 
trend of Indian thought is here shown in various methods: either mere 
assertion or else statements of positive and negative import (i.e. of both 
opponents) are employed in.a kind of samvada (discussion) from the lower 
to the higher conceptions. As such the way towards the grasp of the 
Highest is marked by various symbols and metaphors of approach. 
The empirical manifestations of Brahman are either seen as its cross- 
threads in the empirical world (ofa-prota) or else the different forms 
of the sa-guna, the qualified, Brahman are enumerated in contrast 
to its highest form, the a-guna Brahman, the true Brahman beyond 
accidental qualifications. Purnam, the indistinct fulness, is gradually gained 
by the compilation of many empirical appearances, till in the end the whole 
sum of all phenomena is eliminated. Each definition of Brahman in any 
qualified form is only a partial grasp of its all-embracing complexity. 

The second and minor point, which in this selection is more strongly 
stressed, is the different length of chapters in the Upanisads. Sometimes 
a new viewpoint is introduced after only one verse of the original text, 
sometimes after a few, sometimes after many verses. Thus a new caption 
is inserted after a short or longer interpretation, according to need. 

A third point which is here successfully used for the understanding of 
India’s basically cosmic outlook is the glossary. Here the main technical 
terms of the Upanisads are explained with an admirable succinctness which 
is yet sufficiently informative. 

It is most gratifying that this series of four volumes wholly devoted to 
the truly Indian interpretation of the Cosmic Divine—though strange to 
the Western thinker—has been brought undiluted before the Western public. 


Der Atman in der Grossen Wald-Geheimlehre (Brhad-Aranyaka-Upanisad) 
By Dr. J. M. van Gelder. S-Gravenhage: Moulton & Co., 1957. 


Pp. 174. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


Every student of the Upanisads can agree with the author’s methodical 
introduction. Here the fundamentally different approach of Indian philos- 
ophy in contrast to Western ways of thinking is stressed. India’s ideal of 
creative vagueness is rightly emphasized. However, the author uses two con- 
troversial axioms: she lays down that the Indian is deficient in sense-per- 
ception—a statement very much in contrast to the general assumption, also 
accepted by her, that the Indian as “ primitive man ”’ has a keenness of sense- 
perception unparalleled by later men governed by Reason. Secondly, the 
author works on the premises that Maya in Buddhism, and also in Sankara’s 
Vedanta, means “‘ illusion ’’ of the world. The reviewer, on the other hand, 
does not see in the term Maya an absolute illusion, but merely the statement 
of transitoriness of empirical reality. Furthermore, it is not the teaching of 
suffering, but it is the Asana-vada, the momentariness of all empirical 
phenomena, which constitutes the fundamental dogma of all Buddhism 
and of later Vedanta. 

The Indian mind is given. to introversion and is deficient in extroversion, 
so the author annie asserts (cf. e.g. on pp. 5, 66, 93, 116 ff.). This 
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doubtful assumption is the basis of all her conclusions. The Indian, she 
claims, is ego-conscious at all times. Why then do the later Vedanta and 
most of the other Indian orthodox systems adhere to the dogma of the 
“ Fiction” of abamkara, ego-consciousness? And further: why then does 
_ the Sankhya widen the principle of individuation beyond the human sphere 
and speak of an ahamkara of the gross and subtle elements of fire, water, etc.? 

Through her over-emphasis of the ego-consciousness the author reverses 
the relationship between Brahman and Atman. For her, Atman is the all- 
embracing concept, while Brahman, the neuter “ principle,” is “ metely ” 
the creator of world-emanation and as such inferior to the notion of the 
Atman. 

This re-valuation, or rather de-valuation, of Brahman and Cosmos with 
regard to the Atman, the assumption that India neglects, even denies, the 
external world, gives the author the possibility of introducing Jung’s 
concept of “ Self” and consciousness, or rather cosmic unconsciousness, 
into Indian thought. This stands in contrast to her former accurate statement 
that there is a fundamental difference between Indian and Western thinking. 

Jung’s concept of unconsciousness influences the author’s approach 
towards one of India’s fundamental dogmas, I mean the dogma of susupti, 
deep sleep. Here is taught supra-consciousness, consciousness which no 
more falls apart into subject and object, which both are of transitory existence. 
Supra-consciousness in susupti and in the ¢wriya, the fourth, the constant, 
stage of unity, is an ideal not to be covered by Jung’s unconsciousness. 

And yet another consideration: the author asserts that the pronominal 
use of Atman is a late or later limitation of the grand concept of “ Self.” 
Grassmann in his Worterbuch zum Rigveda: enumerates many Rigvedic 
passages where -tmana or (with prefix) a-tmana is pronominally used. 

The thorough learning of the Dutch School with its careful investigation 
of the different recensions of the Upanisads and correct translations is 
evident throughout this book. Even if this psychoanalytic interpretation is 
up to now not convincing for all students of the Upanisads, this attempt 
is stimulating and worth trying. 


Der Rig-Veda, Part IV. Translated by Karl F. Geldner. London: 
Cumberlelege for Harvard U.P., 1957. Pp. vii + 271. No price. 


Reviewed by Betty Heimann (London) 


Tue Harvard University Press Volume 36 concludes the posthumous 
edition of the Rigveda of K. F. Geldner, the past-master of Rigvedic studies 
who died in 1929. This work is still the standard-work of Rigvedic studies 
and like Grassmann’s Worterbuch zum Rigveda an unparalleled guide for 
Rigvedic research. Geldner’s successor at Marburg University, Prof. J. 
Nobel, has—with the help of his wife and Prof. Rau—undertaken the expert 
task of publishing this last volume from the author’s notes. Here nothing 
but indices are given: first an Index of names (pp. 1-142) and then an Index 
of the subject-matter (pp. 143-271). This work, though containing only 
these ‘two indices, is nevertheless a textbook in itself. The main Rigvedic 
‘gods are here carefully listed in their variant aspects. Thus for instance 
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God Indra is shown in all his functions on pp. 54-92 (in double columns). 
God Agni is treated in the same manner on pp. 3-34. As such these indices 
represent in a nutshell the story of Rigvedic religion as a kind of encyclo- 
pedia. This appendix to Geldner’s translations is the consummation of his 
whole work. It recalls yet another appendix provided by one of the good 
old Sanskrit scholars: the appendix of verbal roots to the Sanskrit Grammar 
of W. D. Whitney, which gives a complete survey of Sanskrit verb-formations 
and nouns which is sufficient for the Sanskrit student as an elementary 
dictionary. In addition, Whitney’s appendix of verbal roots enables the 
beginner to get into the habit of understanding the lucid structure of Sanskrit 
wotd-formation. 

As such Whitney, and now Geldner, induce the student to independent 
thinking. These short surveys contain in a concise and clear lay-out all the 
essentials needed—an admirable aphoristic method so near to the classical 
Indian suéra style. 


Sovereignty. An Enquiry into the Political Good. By Bertrand de 
Jouvenel. London: C.U.P., 1957. Pp. xiv + 320. 275. 6d. ~ 


Reviewed by Michael Polanyi (Te University of Manchester) 


TODAY modern man is struggling to save liberty from destruction by the 
avowed principles of liberty. In this struggle he will find support from this 
book which systematically exposes the self-defeating tendencies of our 
liberal principles. It is a wise and beautiful text but its message is melancholy. 
For though it tells us what we would need, it seems silently to concede that 


this is something no effort of ours can contrive. 

What is this thing that we are so desperately lacking? Some reflections 
on sovereignty reveal the nature of our deficiency. ; 

All members of society exercise some power, be it their private power 
over their property or a public power over their fellow citizens. Since the 
claims of such powers will frequently clash, a supreme power is needed to 
keep the peace between them. But such a power must itself be unlimited, 
since any limitation imposed on it would require a still higher power to 
enforce this limitation. The co-existence of independent centres in society 
presupposes therefore their joint subjection to an absolute power which 
by its nature would totally destroy their independence. The conception of 
a free society thus turns out to be self-contradictory. And this is indeed 
what modern totalitarianism says in its own justification. So long as a 
state exists there can be no liberty—wrote Engels. 

Though the logic of this argument is unanswerable, there can exist con- 
ditions in which it does not apply altogether. Jouvenel shows that such was 
the case in the days of medieval kingship. ‘The king was not absolute, for 
he ruled only by the grace of God. The range of royal powers was much te- 
stricted also by custom and prescription ied by a belief in the divine origin 
of the existing laws. The occasion for conflicts was reduced also to the 
extent to which all people accepted the same spiritual guidance and un- 
questioningly recognised the duties of their particular station. 

This does not say that a medieval, theocratically supported monarchy was 
a free society. It only points out that to the extent to which both kings and 
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subjects submitted to a static framework of authority believed to be ordained 
by God, the logic of absolute sovereignty did not operate. Indeed, so long 
as the place of ultimate power is filled by a supernatural authority, no earthly 
authority can make totalitarian claims on its subjects, and to this extent 
they are free. 

But the modern mind rebelled against this authority. It demanded un- 
limited freedom to doubt, to reform law and custom, and to pursue individual 
happiness. There emerged a dynamic society claiming absolute sovereignty 
over itself. This weal have immediately released the logical necessity of 
a total despotism but for the fact that a firm belief in absolute justice, 
morality and truth continued to prevail. So long as these “ natural lights ” 
were accepted, society remained in the service of commands not of its own 
making, and thereby its self-determination was restricted and the logic of 
absolutism was arrested. This indeed, was the great era of liberalism. 
Insofar as modern man remained bonded to the service of eternal ideals 
the new democratic society which had arisen on the ruins of medieval 
authoritarianism was both dynamic and free. 


But how can modern man remain so bonded? Only by being inconsistent. 
For such bondage is contrary to his profession of absolute individualism 
and his resolve to pursue material satisfaction unconditionally. Modern 
man may admittedly go on paying lip service to an uncompromising egoism 
while upholding in practice the traditional ideals of humanity; but such a 
situation is unstable. Eventually, his philosophy will overtake his politics 
and enforce its logical consequences on public life. Then an absolute 
despotism, harnessing men’s minds to its en line, will deny the very 
existence of any higher standards than that of conformity to its own arbitrary 
commands. And perhaps Jouvenel might have added that such a despotism 
will be the more implacable as it will embody the driving force of all the 
noble passions which liberated modern man from medieval authority. It 
will never doubt for a moment its own absolute moral and intellectual 
superiority over its humanitarian liberal opponents. In the name of science 
and human progress it will liquidate them mercilessly. 

Is this then the end? Do the unfettered demands of the modern mind 
inevitably lead to the establishment of a totalitarian tyranny? Is totalitarianism 
the stable form for a society composed of extreme sceptics, individualists and 
hedonists? It would be, if these philosophic positions were themselves 
sufficiently stable to persist under a rule which tramples on their every tenet. 
Jouvenel’s book was composed before the Hungarian revolution had shown 
that the modern mind may recoil from its own logical consequences. We 
heard the insurgent Hungarian Communists once more speaking the 
language of “ bourgeois idealism.” And elsewhere too minds may already 
be moving in the same direction. Jouvenel observes that “in our time the 
West has slowly recovered the metaphysical sense, lost for several gene- 
rations.” But let us beware of excessive hopes. Totalitarianism may prove 
unstable, but this will not by itself restore the stability of the free society. 


This book. gives a magnificent account of modern man’s fall through 
intellectual pride. But can we contrive intellectual humility? Jouvenel can 
tell us only that unless we do—and these are his closing words—“ the edifice 
collapses.” The rest is silence. 
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Religions Language. By 1. T. Ramsey. London: S.C.M. Press, 1957. 


Pp. 191. 18S. 
Reviewed by Philip Leon (The University of Leicester) 


THIS is an attempt to interpret the language of religion in the language of 
linguistic philosophy. A religious situation is one in which there is total 
or limitless commitment or devotion, and the primary purpose of religious 
language is to express and evoke that commitment or devotion. Such is 
Professor Ramsey’s thesis when curtailed of the linguistic fulness and 
incantatory linguistic stereotypes which always seem to be a characteristic 
of linguistic philosophy. It is unfortunate that linguistic imprecision should 
often be another of its characteristics. Professor Ramsey identifies “‘ theo- 
logical ” and “ religious.” But I should have thought that theological is 
related to religious language as philosophic language is to ordinary speech. 
Nothing will convince me that the purpose of the philosopher who tells 
me that trees are ideas in my own mind or, alternatively, that they exist 
independently of my mind, is the same as that of the man who informs me 
that certain trees are oaks or make good timber. The “ logical oddness and 
impropriety ” (a favourite incantatory phrase of Professor Ramsey’s) of the 
one is not that of the other. With this not unimportant qualification, 
however, I am all for the thesis of this book. Indeed, I have maintained 
it myself in the pages of this Journal.* Nevertheless I am going to play the 
devil’s advocate and attack Professor Ramsey’s use of it. My reason for so 
doing is that in the supposed interest but to the actual detriment of 
apologetic this use may lend aid and comfort to the authors of every kind 
of confusion and evasion and encourage them simply to glory in being 
more and more “ odd and improper.’ 

The religious man expresses himself in propositions which are partly 
at any rate would-be statements of fact. As such they are, indeed, only of 
subsidiary importance to him. But as long as he uses them he cannot hold 
them to be untrue (due allowance being made, of course, for the changes 
which cause the same language to say one thing at one time and another 
at another, so that, e.g., “ rattling the sabre”’ means, at the moment of 
writing, “‘ boasting about the I.C.B.M. and launching satellites”). Thus, 
the early Christians (like most later and also present-day Christians) talked 
about “ the virgin birth.” Granted that by that they did not mean just a 
physiological fact and that mere parthenogenesis was of very little interest 
and importance to them. But they certainly did not mean that the virgin 
birth was not a physiological fact or was a physiological fact only in a peculiar, 
non-physiological way. So to the man who told of Shelley having touched 
him on the shoulder that touch was much more than a physical contact, 
but it was not non-physical or physical only in a peculiar sense. Now, we 
may ourselves, with very good reason, believe in virgin birth as a fact or 
at least as a possibility. Then, of course, we can see nothing “ odd” or 

“impropet ” in the “ logic ” ‘of the early Christian’s language. On the 
other hand, we may have decided that human parthenogenesis is an im- 
possibility. Then we shall say simply that the early Christian was mistaken 
just on that point, though not on the much more for which the phrase 
“the virgin birth ” has become a focus. But here again we shall see nothing 
“odd ” or “ improper ” in the “ logic ” of his language. What will strike 


*“The Meaning of Religious Propositions.” January, 1955. 
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us as odd and improper is the logic of the theologian (not only of his 
language) who implies that what is more than physiological is somehow 
either not quite amr a or so ultra-physiological that it must escape 
the scrutiny of the physiologist ; or that an alleged historical event which is 
more than historical and so may be said to transcend history must also 
transcend the historian’s criticism. (What historical event, by the way, is 
not more. than a, merely historical event to someone, if not to everyone?) 
The simple truth of the matter, obscured rather than illuminated by the 
tortuous convolutions of linguistic philosophy, is this. It is of the essence 
of inspiration that it brings about the development of the new out of the 
old without any willed abolition of the old. Hence the inspirational man 
wisely uses the old language, allowing important changes to come in 
gradually and unconsciously (as has happened, for example, with “ sacrificing | 
to God ”’). If challenged, he might say: “For historical reasons the phrase © 
‘ the virgin birth’ has become for me a linguistic focus for my commitment 
or devotion. I propose to go on using it as an aid just as I use images and — 
genuflexions. But I am not going to research into parthenogenesis, because, | 
after all, no focus is the basis of my faith.” There would be nothing odd — 
in the logic either of his procedure or of his religious language, which would | 
then be like the survival, “ rattling the sabre.” What is odd is the, attempt | 
of theology to show that because the new meaning is. inspirationally con- 
tinuous with the old therefore the two meanings are identical in all respects, | 
Does such a theology really serve faith? After all, adult faith or commitment | 
is supremely rational precisely because it depends on no particular reason, | 
It is therefore, surely, the business of theology to initiate everyone into the 
higher reason instead of desperately trying to provide props for intellectual 
or spiritual infantilism. 

Professor Ramsey is best. when he comes to deal with the language of | 
dogma as a guide and guardian of Christian experience. But one would not | 
gather from him that the language of theology is always or generally a 
multiple-purpose instrument and that its purposes are frequently hetero- | 
geneous. It is largely a collective and syncretistic expression trying to 
compound thoughts, feelings and attitudes which no single individual can 
have without becoming a schizophrenic. In this respect it resembles the 
language which should aim to give in one amalgam all that the British 
Encyclopaedia contains. Furthermore, it, attempts to identify or unify 
beliefs which are vital to the theologian and his audience with beliefs which 
were current once but which they themselves no longer effectively hold 
(e.g., God’s direct intervention in history, “ revivalism,” all the paranormal 
or magical aspect of religion). In this regard it is comparable with what 
would be the language of an apologia of science by and for men who no | 
longer believed in the experimental side of science and the “ miracles of 
science.” For all these reasons it is bound to be, odd, though its oddity 
has nothing to do with religion as such. It can be paralled by the theology 
of Communism or Nazism. Nevertheless it has meaning and an important 
function, not least a social one.. My quarrel with Professor Ramsey is simply 
that he will keep on saying (approvingly, of course) “ How odd of the 
religious man!” and all but “ How.odd of God!” instead of “ How odd 
(though inevitably so) of the theologian!” This is, surely, to give an essay, 
not about, but in impropriety. | 
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